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Toy Animals add interest and realism 
to your farm study projects — 


BRADLEY’S 
TOY ANIMALS 


are cut from wood in accurate shapes and 
relative sizes, covered with lithographed 
papers showing animals in their natural 
colors, including correct details of features 
and physical characteristics—which set in 
wooden bases. The colored designs adhere 
firmly to the base and will not peel or rub 
off from dampness or ordinary usage. Made 
in one set, as follows: 


S-42—DOMESTIC ANIMALS. Fifteen animals: Horse, Cow, Sheep, Pig, Donkey, Goat, Hen, Roost- 
er, Duck, Rabbit, Goose, Cat, Dog, Drake, Calf. Assorted, one each in box. Box size 1244" x 814”. 


DRAWING DESIGNS — OUTLINE TO COLOR 


For Primary GRADES 
8247—Birds, animals, flowers, fruit, children, houses and scenes illus- 
trating childhood activities, all drawn in simple design with few lines. 
This set of fifty sheets of outline pictures is adapted to water color 
and crayon work in all lower grades. The great miscellany of subjects 
provides a new subject each day for forty-eight days without repeti- 
tion. Size, 6” x 9”, 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


PREFERENCE RATINGS 


Acme Scissors are now be- 
ing used by our armed forces 
Raw materials must be used 
for military requirements be- 
fore domestic needs may be 
considered; equipment and 
personnel must be applied to 
war production. 


CHINESE VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


THE Chinese Village pictured above is complete in every 
detail, and gives an authentic and accurate picture of the 
life and customs of the Far East. 


It contains every activity of daily life in a Chinese town. 
Among the straight line cut-outs are included—junks, sam- 
pans, pagodas, bamboo trees, Chinese houses, Chinese men, 
women and children, also many other figures. 

Complete directions for construction and coloring are 
contained in this set to make your study of China take on 
a real and active meaning to your pupils. It forms ideal 
material to supplement and round out a Chinese project. 
Only 60c per set postpaid. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD — MASSACHUSETTS 


it is important that 
PREFERENCE RATINGS 
accompany all orders. 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Wartime governmental restrictions on paper products may cur- 
tail at any moment the number of copies ef AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD that are usually printed .... SO 


Protect Yourself! 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS—Send your renewal now. Make sure that 


the 64 pages of ideas, activities, and teaching aids that reached 


vour desk each month will continue to do so. 


NEW FRIENDS—Order now—WHILE YOU STILL CAN—this 
modern, usable, expanding treasury of educational techniques 
that is AMERICAN CHILDHOOD magazine. 


Send Us Your Name -- NOW! 


You know how quickly things can change. Sign and mail the 
coupon TODAY. Take advantage of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD’S 


50 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE 
PRIMARY GRADES 


Plans are already complete to have each issue 


PROTECTION PLAN 


for the coming vear a part of our Golden Anni- 


[] Enter my subscription for one year. $3.00 enclosed. 
versary celebration. We're drawing from our 50 


years experience of knowing what teachers want — RENEW my subscription for one year from expiration 


date. $3.00 enclosed. 


to give it to them fully—interestingly—satisfac- 


torily. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
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Finger Painting! 


two words that inspire children 
with an artistic endeavor that 
surprises even the teacher. 


BRADLEY’S FINGER PAINT 


is a plastic paint of creamy consist- 
ency, absolutely harmless, and 
washes off the hands easily, or from 
the applied design. 


Children delight in the use of this 
medium of artistic expression, as 
the work is effective, and may be 
done over and over again. Designs 
may easily become 
sprayed with Shellac. 
Six colors: Red, Yellow, Green, Blue, 
Brown and Black— 


permanent if 


Write for prices 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Published monthly (except July 
and August) by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY. Springfield, Mass. Edi- 
torial and Executive Offices. 74 Park 
Street. Published on the 10th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. Springfield. Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Post Office at Springfield. Mass.. 
under the Act of Congress March 
3, 1897. 


Mail 


1943, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY 
ALL 


RIGHTS RESERVED 


COPYRIGHT, 


All contributions must be mailed on 
the full responsibility of the sender, and 
. Should be accompanied by a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope if their return is 
desired. 


Change of address must reach us by the 
25th of the second month preceding the 
month's issue with which it is to take effect 
(25th of September for November issue, 
etc.). Give both the old and new addresses. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


REGISTERED IN U. 


S. PATENT OFFICE 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


FLAG DAY (Reading Lesson) 


June is a lovely month. 
Roses are in bloom. 
Birds sing in the trees. 
The days are warm and bright. 
Flag Day comes on June 14. 
Flags will fly in the city. 
We put flags on our porches. 
We love our beautiful flag. 


We honor it on Flag Day. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


A—Review the months in each season. Learn that June is the first summer month. 
Learn to spell the three summer months. 


B—Learn about Flag Day. Mark it on the June calendar. Bring in flags of as many of 
our allies as possible. Compare with our flag. 


C—Tell the story of making the first American flag. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Draw a large picture of the things each likes about June. Use pictures as basis ef 
language discussion. Bring in pictures of safe vacation fun. 


RIDDLES 


WHO AM I? WHAT AM I? 
I lived long ago. I am a great day. 
I knew George Washington. I come in June. 
George Washington needed a flag. Flags fly on my day. 
I made it for him. Everyone loves our flag. 


Who am I? What am I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


FATHER’S DAY (Reading Lesson) 


Father’s Day comes in June, too. 

It is Sunday, June 13. 

We are glad we have Father's Day. 
Here are some of the things we can do. 


1. Put a bunch of fresh flowers in father’s 
room. 


2. Put the Sunday paper by father’s plate at 
breakfast. 


3. Make a pretty Father’s Day card. 
4. Help mother get a good Sunday dinner. 


5. Keep quiet so father can read his paper. 
6. Tell father that we love him. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


A—Make Father’s Day cards at school. Write father a little note telling him how 
much you love him. Put the note in the card and place it at father’s plate at breakfast. 
B—Make a list of things to do to please father. 


DO 


3ring his paper. 

Put his slippers by the easy chair. 

Turn the radio on at the programs father likes. 
Turn it off at other times. 

Help mother prepare the food father likes best. 
Serve father first at the table. 


. Dust off the car so it will be clean when father drives i 
. Put fresh flowers in father’s room. 


Tell father how much you love him. 


STORY HOUR 


Story about “My Father” 


When my father was a small boy he lived on a farm. He liked to help feed the farm 
animals. It was fun to take a bucket of oats to the horses. He liked to rub their noses as 


they ate. 


The best fun was to throw ears of corn to the pigs. How they did squeal as they 
fought to get the big ears! 


One day my father said he was given a little pig. The pig 


live with the other pigs. They called it a runt. 


Was so small it eouldn’t 


My father loved the little pig. He fed it with a baby’s bottle. He kept it in a warm 
basket. By and by it got to be a big pig. It was such a pet it followed my father every- 
where he went. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES / 


ALICE HANTHORN 
VICTORY GARDENS (Reading Lesson) 


Here is our victory garden. 
We take good care of it. 
See our straight rows. 


We have pulled out the weeds. 

We have tied up the tomato plants. 

We keep the earth soft around our plants. 
Our radishes are ready to eat. 

Some are white and some are red. 


We sell them for five cents a bunch. 


Hurrah for our victory gardens! 


HOW PARENTS CAN HELP 


Children need much encouragement in caring for their gardens. The first burst of 
enthusiasm soon wears off after school closes and many gardens are so neglected that the 
hope of raising any worthwhile vegetables is gone early in the season. 

The school should enlist the interest of parents so that there will be constant super- 
vision. This can be done by sending some such note as this to be signed by the parent. 


“T promise to supervise my child’s garden during the summer and will help 
a record of the vegetables which are eaten or sold.” 


keep 


Parent 
Another way is to prepare a short garden program and invite the mothers to attend. 


As the children serve simple refreshments the mothers can be informed of the plan for 
supervision and keeping records. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Planning Record Sheets 


Date Vegetables | Used at home Sold Amount 
June 18 radishes 2 bunches 10¢ 


June 20 dinner for family 


Discussion on Care of Gardens 
Keep weeds cut. 

Keep soil loose. 

Water in cool of evening. 
Take vegetables into cool place immediately after cutting or pulling from the ground. 
Discussion on Taking Responsibility 

Many persons start tasks but do not complete them. 

Explain that in September recognition will be given children who can show a good record. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


UNCLE SAM’S HELPERS 
(Reading Lesson) 
We are Uncle Sam’s helpers. 
We do many things. 
Some of us bring flowers. 
We put the stems into deep water. 
Then we make little bouquets. 
We take some of the bouquets to the hospital. 
The nurses put them on the trays. 
We take some bouquets to old people. 
We help mother in the kitchen. 
We play with baby and take him for a ride. 


We are glad we can help others. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Flower Arrangements 


Learn how to arrange small bouquets. Nurses in hospitals haven’t time during war 
times to care for flowers. In many hospitals the only flowers that will be received are small 
bouquets for the trays so these must be made carefully. Stress the necessity of having the 
flowers fresh when they arrive in the hospital. 


Rules for Flowers 
Cut in early morning or in the cool of the evening. 
Place stems in deep water. 
Leave over night or for several hours. 
Make bouquets in a cool place. 


Send or take to hospital near meal time. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWER? 
1. Mary made 5 bouquets for hospital trays and Fred made 4. How many did both make? 


2. Mother had 7 roses in bloom. She gave Jean 5 for her bouquet. How many were left? 


3. Janet promised to make 12 bouquets. She has made 9. How many more must she do? 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 
Drying Salt Codfish 


ZETA 1. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


GRADES I and II 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, 
needs and speech habits of the individuals in her class. Teachers should solicit a variety 
of answers and opinions from her pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable dis- 
cussions among the members of her group. A conscious effort should be made to increase 
the meaning and speaking vocabularies of each child. 


What do you think the men are doing in this picture? 

Notice the man who is holding something in his hands. Can you tell what it is? 

These men are drying salt codfish at a fishing center in Gloucester, Massachusetts. Why 
do you suppose they are spreading them out of doors in the sunlight? 

Why do you suppose they spread them on racks instead of tables? 

Why do you suppose they build the racks so high up off the ground? 

It would save space if they built one rack above another like a bookcase. Why do you 
suppose they spread them out only one rack deep? 

Every day these codfish are turned over until they finally become as dry and stiff as 
boards. Why do you suppose they keep turning them? 

Do you know whether codfish are caught in fresh water or in salt water? 

Are codfish salt because they come from salt water? What makes them so salt? 

Have you ever tasted salt codfish? Do you like it? Do you know why the fishermen salt it? 

Where is the nearest salt water to your home? Are codfish caught there? 

What kind of fish are caught in the waters nearest your home? 

Have you ever been fishing? What things does a person take with him when he goes fishing? 

Can you name other kinds of fish that come from salt water? 

Name different fish that are taken from fresh water. 

What is your favorite kind of fish? Does it come from salt water or fresh water? 

Have you ever been in a fish market? Where does the market man keep the fresh fish? Why 
does he always keep fresh fish on ice? 

What other kinds of foods are kept on ice in the markets? 

Is any kind of fish rationed today? Do you know how much salt codfish costs? 

Can you name other foods that are dried before they are sold in markets? 


THINGS TO DO 


Take a trip to a fish market. Find out where the fish come from which are sold in the mar- 
ket. How does it reach the market? Which kinds are the most plentiful? Which kind 
are the most expensive? How does the market man care for the fish after it reaches 
his market? How are different kinds of fish sold? 

Assemble pictures for your bulletin board which show different ways of fishing and dif- 
ferent kinds of fish. 

Find out where the goldfish come from which are kept in aquariums. 

Visit a large aquarium if there is one near your school. Find out where the different kinds 
of fish come from which you see there. Find out if all kinds of fish are good to eat. 
Tell your class a story about fishing. It may be a fishing trip that you have had. It may 
be a story about caring for your goldfish. You may make up a story about the picture 

and tell it to your classmates. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS — Continued 
GRADES III and IV 


COD FISHING 


Since the earliest days of history brooks, rivers, lakes, and oceans have helped to supply man with food. 
The first settlers in our country might have starved if they had not been able to catch fish from the streams 
and lakes, and shoot wild birds and animals in the forests. There were plenty of fish in those days. A pioneer 
could catch enough fresh fish for his family’s dinner in no time. The supply of fish has diminished so much 
and the number of fishermen has increased so much that today laws have had to be passed which limit the 
number, size, and season for catching many kinds. 


Great fishing industries have developed today in many countries all over the world. It is chiefly fish 
taken from salt waters that are handled by the large industries. Salmon, cod, halibut, haddock, and oysters 
are caught in very great quantities. Millions of dollars’ worth of fish are sold each year by commercial 
fishermen in the United States and Alaska alone. Other countries that have fisheries are Japan, Russia, 
China, Great Britain, Canada, Norway, and India. 


The waters off the New England coast furnish great quantities of fish today. Cod is one of the most 
valuable kinds of fish taken from these waters. The cod is called a “ground fish” because it feeds at the 
bottom of the sea. Fishermen catch them in the more shallow water called “‘shoals.” Cod fishermen start 
out from shore in swift-moving schooners which have attached to them several flat-bottomed dories. In 
the schooner are food for the crew, cooking utensils, beds, large quantities of salt and the necessary fishing 
materials. When the fishing shoals are reached the schooner is anchored and the fishermen start off in dories 
to set their trawls. A trawl] is a long heavy line which is anchored at each end and kept afloat on the surface 
of the water by buoys. To the trawls are fastened five or six hundred smaller lines with baited hooks. It 
takes some time to set the trawls. Every few hours some of the fishermen return to the trawls, remove 
the cod which have been caught on the hooks and take them back to the schooner. 


Codfish spoil quickly. The fishermen have to work fast to clean and salt them on shipboard after each 
day’s catch. The fish are first split from head to tail and then cleaned of all blood by washing several times 


in salt water. After the water has drained off they are placed in vats and covered with salt, where they 
remain until cured. 


A fisherman’s life is not an easy one. He is not fishing just for sport. He is earning his living that 
way. If he is fortunate in making a large catch he receives much money for his day’s work, but if he is 
unfortunate in his catch the money he receives is very small in comparison to his long, hard hours of work. 
A schooner stays out on the fishing grounds as many days as it takes to catch a whole load of cod, then it 
returns to shore. The length of time depends a great deal upon the weather. 


At the fishing ports the vats containing salted cod are unloaded. When the cod is cured enough, it 
is again washed and even brushed to remove the excess salt. Next the cod is placed on elevated racks to 


dry for several days. Each day it is turned so that it will dry evenly. When the fish is sufficiently dry 
for market it is as stiff as a board. 


Codfish is usually seld after being salted and dried. It is also good if eaten while fresh. From the livers 
of the cod is made cod-liver oi] which contains many vitamins needed by growing children. The air-bladders 


taken from the cod are used to make isinglass; and the eggs or roe are shipped to Europe where they are 
used for bait by the sardine fishermen. 


One of the largest cod fishing centers in the world is at Gloucester, Massachusetts. In the picture on 


page 8 you can see great quantities of cod drying on the elevated racks in the yard of one of the Glouces- 
ter fisheries. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


What do the following words mean? diminished, utensils, excess, sufficiently, commercial fishermaa, 
buoys, elevated, isinglass. 


What are some of the fishing laws in your community? 

Who makes these laws? How are they enforced? 

Where does the salt water fish come from that is sold in the markets near your home? 
What is the difference between a schooner and a dory? 

How are shell fish obtained from the salt water? 


Write to the Department of Salt Water Fisheries, Washington, D. C., to obtain information regarding fish- 
ing laws and licenses. 


THINGS TO FIND OUT 
Write to your own State Department of Inland Fisheries for a copy of your own state fishing laws. 
Prepare a booklet for your library table on the products of the seas. 
Assemble pictures for the bulletin board of various fishing vessels. | 
There is a more modern way of fishing for cod than the one described in this story. Many fishermen 


still use the older method but some have a newer one. A different type of boat is used and a different type 
of fishing equipment. See if you can find out what the most modern method is. 
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Elementary Science Lesson 


ZETA Il. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The Wonders of the Soy-Bean 


The one plant in the world which is said to have most uses is the soy-bean. It has been 
raised in China, India, and Japan for at least five thousand years but it is only within 
the past twenty-five years that it has received wide cultivation in the United States. From 
the soy-bean are made products which are very scarce at the present time in this country, 
so its cultivation is being encouraged in all parts of our country where it will thrive. 


Soy-bean grain is rich in oil which is used, among other things, for making explosives. 
The grain also makes excellent food for dairy cows, beef cattle, and swine. People in the 
United States are beginning to realize the value of the soy-bean as a part of their diet. It 
contains all the vitamins, especially “B”, and twice as much protein and fat as beef. Soy- 
beans are used as a substitute in making coffee, cheese, macaroni, pancake flour, sausage 
filler, lard and butter substitutes, and salad and cooking oil. 


The automobile industry uses soy-beans in the manufacture of gearshift knobs, steer- 
ing wheels, push buttons, and window strips. Henry Ford was one of the first persons to 
develop these uses of the plant. 


Does it seem possible to you that one plant can be used for such a variety of purposes? 
What does this wonderful plant look like? Where is it raised? 


Wherever corn can be raised the soy-bean will also grow. There are more than two 
hundred varieties which differ in size, earliness, and habits of growth. Some are raised 
particularly for grain, others for hay. All varieties are rich in the materials needed for 
manufacturing. 


Soy-beans should be planted about the same time as corn. The plants are spaced two 
or three inches apart in rows from thirty to thirty-six inches apart. The space between 
the rows will allow plenty of room for hoeing without disturbing the roots or stalks of the 
plants. The plants must not be disturbed when they are wet. Their stalks and leaves become 
very brittle and break easily when wet. Soy-beans grow from two to four feet tall, with 
branching stems and three-parted leaves. Their blossoms are lilac-colored which develop 
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into pods containing from two to five beans each. The entire plant, stems, leaves, and pods 
are covered with stiff, reddish hairs. 


If soy-beans are raised chiefly for the seed, they are cut and bound together in 
bundles which are allowed to dry until most of the leaves have dropped off. Then they 
are ready to be threshed. The bean is smaller and harder than a lima bean. If they are 


planted for hay, they are cut earlier and handled very much the same as the farmer 
handles his regular hay crop. 


Already the United States cultivates about 6,000,000 acres of soy-beans, and each 
year this amount increases. The quantity of oil taken annually from the soy-bean crop of 
the United States is about 21,000,000 pounds. The mash that is left after the oil has been 
extracted is made into bricks and sold for fertilizer. 


Why is the soy-bean a very important crop to raise particularly at this time? 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


What do you think are some of the most important uses of the soy-bean? Why have you 
chosen these particular uses? 


In what ways are the soy-beans like other varieties of garden beans? 


Can you tell your classmates of any other important work that Henry Ford has done for 
his country? 


Can soy-beans be raised in your garden? How do you know? If you do not know, how 
can vou find out? 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Write to the United States Department of Agriculture for whatever information they have 


on the soy-bean. There are many more uses of this plant than your story suggested. Do you 
know where the United States Department of Agriculture is located? 


Beans are rationed so they must not be wasted. Perhaps you could bring one bean as a 
sample, and see how many different kinds of samples you can assemble and display in 


your classroom. Find out the name of each kind if possible and label your samples. If pos- 
sible bring a sample of a soy-bean. 
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PRIMARY READING SEATWORK Louise D. Tessin 


~ 4 


Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep. 
Bo-Peep is a little girl. 
She has lost her sheep in the meadow. 
The meadow is near a lake. 
|see two boats on the lake. 

| There isamountain by ihe lake. 

| Blue flowers grow in the green grass. 
Little Bo Peep has yellow hair. 
Her hat ts blue with a pink ribbon. 
| see a bird in the tree. 
Color all the birds blue. 

Color the tree dark green 

Color the bushes light green. 

My name is 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC SEATWORK 


Louise D. Tessin 


Draw three more fish in this picture. Color the fish. 
how many fish are there now ? 


Draw two more ducks on the pond. Color them yellow. 
row many ducks are there now ? ........ 


Draw two more flowers in the garden.Color them Y 
| 
| 
| 


How many flowers are there now ? 


Draw four more baby birds on the limb. Color the birds. 
How many birds are there now ? ..... 


Draw three more bees in this picture. Color them. 
How many bees are there now ? 
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A June Play 


Act I 
CHARACTERS : 
JOHN BILL JIM 
HAZEL BARBARA RUTH 


(NOTE) These children will be chosen doubtless 
from Grade VI and are among those who are leaving 
the school to enter Junior High in September. How- 
ever, this is not entirely necessary. 
SCENE: At a committee meeting to decide upon a 
closing day program for the school. (As the scene 
opens, JOHN, the leader, is speaking: ) 
JOHN: 
We must plan a program which will show the 
teachers and pupils how much we have appreciated 
School all these years. Have you any sug- 
gestions? 
HAZEL: 
We can give a sort of review of each year spent here, 
and that will interest the children of all grades. 
BILL: 
That’s a good idea, Hazel, but why not go further 
than that. Let’s pretend we’re turning back the 
pages. For example have a group of us now in 
Grade VI dress like children of Grade I and choose 
one interesting part of that year to dramatize. 
BARBARA : 
There are about thirty of us in our class now. That 
would make five in each group to represent each ot 
the six grades. 
JIM: 
Let’s have the smaller shorter children represent 
the lower grades and we taller ones can dramatize 
some present day event. 
RUTH: 
Say, this is going to be good. Each group can keep 
its ideas secret and that will make the program in- 
teresting to our grade too! 
JOHN: 
This program is to be on next Friday, I understand, 
so each one of the six groups will have one of you for 
a leader and in that way we can organize easily. 
HAZEL: 
[ can hardly wait to get my group together. Come 
on, gang, let’s go! 
(The boys and girls pick up their books and various 
articles and together they walk off the stage laugi 
ing, talking, whistling, ete.) 


Act Il 
(CHARACTERS : 
The six groups of children, each led by a boy or girl 
of Act I. The size of the group will depend on num- 
ber of children in Grade VI. Each should have a 
part, 
SCENE: At Friday Assembly. 
(As the scene opens, JOHN, who is master of cere- 
monies speaks: ) 
JOHN: 
Now it’s June, we want you to believe 
Deep down in our hearts we hate to leave. 


‘The Last Assembly” 
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‘CCAROLYN TOWLE 


We've often been bad, you know ’tis true 

And have done a lot we shouldn’t do, 

So, please forgive us right now today 

When you will hear what we have to say. 

This program is a sort of review 

Of all the things that we have been through. 

We'll start with Grade I; review the past— 

And end with Grade VI; that is the last. 
(JOHN sits down and the first group representing 
the first grade come forward.) 

HAZEL’S GROUP: 
(The children are dressed as first grade children and 
appear rather shy. They recite together: ) 

We may not remember that first day well, 

But our mothers and teachers often tell, 

How excited and shy we were that day. 

I guess for once we had little to say! 

During that year we sure learned a plenty— 

Like learning to read, counting to twenty, 

And so many games we learned to play 

That we haven’t forgot—we’ll show you today! 
(They then play and sing “Farmer in the Dell” or 
some other appropriate game.) 

SECOND GROUP: 
(Led by BILL and representing Grade II, they hold 
up various number facts which were taught in 
Grade II as they recite:) 

One and one and two and two and some- 

times three and three 

Was just the kind of number work we did to 

reach Grade III. 

And then we had some music books, from 

which to read the notes. 

We never saw the sense of that, tor music 

comes from throats! 

To show you how we haven’t forgot, 

The many songs that we were taught, 

We'll sing you now a second grade tune 

We learned back there one day in June. 

(They sing the song as a Grade II group would sing 
it.) 

BARBARA’S GRADE III GROUP: 

(This group acts a bit more grownup.) 
We remember with pleasure our work in 
Grade III, 
With tts many new 
incse science books were wonderful, too, 

But spelling got harder and harder to do— 

And now you see these words on this card 
(BARBARA holds a third grade spelling list high.) 

These are the ones that we called hard! 

(They exit. JIM enters with his FOURTH GRADE 
Group—Each carries an original drawing repre- 
senting some part of Grade IV history. They 
recite: ) 

During this year came history, 

And we were as glad as we could be 

To learn of our country with its grand old 

past, 

With interesting facts first and last. 

And, now that World War IT is here, 

We think of those things we learned tiat 

year, 
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And hope they’ll lead to victory ! 
In this, the year of forty-three! 
(RUTH and her GROUP enter, to represent Grade 
V. They recite: ) 
We were in Grade V a year ago, 
And the work got harder as you know! 
But we remember this year for other things— 
Like parties and shows—old fashioned sings. 
We learned more about safety and health, 
Buying bonds and increasing wealth— 
Doing our part in winning the war, 
And telling others what we were working 
for! 
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(They sing a patriotic song before they exit. JOHN 
then enters with the GRADE VI GROUP:) 


And now we’ve finished our Grade VI year 

And the time for our leaving is very near. 

We want to thank you and say goodbye— 

Before we enter Junior High, 

This song to be sung by all of us now— 

Will show we’ve loved ———— School and 
how! 


(They sing a school song to end the program.) 


TEN CHARACTERS: SUN, RAIN, 


7 COLORS of RAINBOW and a 
FAIRY 
As curtain rises the SUN, at- 


tired in bright, yellow costume, 
similar to sketch herewith, ts 
seated on high post or step at right 
side of stage: 

SUN: 
“Tf you think 
All I can do 
Is to cast a lovely 
Light upon you, 


You'll be surprised 
To really know 
That I help to make 
A brilliant Rainbow. 


My very good friend 

Is known as rain— 
Without her help 

My work would be vain.” 


yy 
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“The Rainbow” 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


Enter RAIN from opposite side 
of stage, attired in appropriate 
costume, holding an umbrella 
from which hang paper strips to 
represent falling rain. 

RAIN: 

“Now, Mister Sun, 

I’m going to show 

How the rays from your light 
Will make a Rainbow: 

As rain drops fall 

And here they come— 

(Moves paper strips to represent 
rain) 

Send your light on them 

Ah! the ‘bow’ has begun.” 

Enter VIOLET, taking place so as 
to form the beginning of an are. 
She ts attired in light violet cos- 
tume. 

VIOLET: 

“I’m just the shade 
Of a Spring flower, 
I appear in the sky 
Just after a shower.” 
SUN: 
“Our next color 
Is In-di-go 
Without her there wouldn’t 
Be a rainbow.” 


Enter INDIGO, attired in same 
color, taking place beside VIOLET. 
INDIGO: 
“T am the second 
In Rainbow Arc, 
And I really feel 
Like a happy skylark.”’ 
SUN: 
“Our third color 
Is heavenly blue, 
Now take your place 
Beside number two.” 
Enter BLUE, attired in 
color, ete. 


BLUE: 
“How do you like 
My dress of blue? 
I think it is pretty 
Don’t you—don’t you ”?”’ 


that 


—. 


SUN: 

“We have Violet—Indigo— 

Blue—and now Green 

And here she comes 

Looking like a queen.” 
Enter GREEN, attired in this 

color, taking place beside BLUE. 
GREEN : 

over the earth 

And up in the sky 

You will find Green 

But don’t ask me why!” 
SUN: 

“Our Rainbow is growing 

Next, we need yellow— 

And here he is now, 

What a cute little fellow.” 
Enter YELLOW, etc., etc. 
YELLOW : 

“T did not want 

To come today, 

I wanted to 

Go out to play— 

But when Old Sol 

Said, ‘You must go’ 

I really could not say 

Oh—No—” 


SUN: 
‘““‘Next we need Orange, 
Cute little maid, 
What a beautiful dress, 
What a beautiful shade.”’ 
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Enter ORANGE taking place he- 
side YELLOW. 
ORANGE: 
“T really don’t know 
What good I can do 
But Old Sol says 
‘Of course, we need you’. 
SUN: 
“There is still another 
Color we need 
Let’s see what it is— 
Oh, yes, Red, indeed.” 
Enter RED, taking place beside 
ORANGE and completing the Are. 
RED: 
“T’m not Red Riding Hood 
Oh, dear, no 
I am number seven 
In our Rainbow.” 
RAIN speaks: 
“And how about a little tune !—” 
To the music of “Comin’ Thru the 
Rye,” the colors, in chorus, sing: 
“If a body meet a body 
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Ridin’ through the sky 
If a body need a body 
Have you wondered why— 


Every Rainbow has our colors 
We don’t know just why— 
But we meet and get together 
Ridin’ through the sky.” 
Chorus repeat the song in soft 
voices. 
RAIN: 
“That’s fine. And now, my friends, 
I have a question to ask. 
There is a story 
It’s very old, 
At the end of the Rainbow 
Is a pot of gold 
Can you tell me 
Where is the end? 
For the life of me 
I can’t com-pre-hend.” 
CoLors (all together): 
“Indeed, Mister Rain, 
If that we knew, 


We would get it ourselves 

And NOT tell you.” 

Through center rear door appears 

a FAIRY, properly attired; carry- 

ing a large pot or kettle which has 

been painted or covered with gold. 
FAIRY: 

“It’s true there is 

A pot of gold 

Just like the one 

You see me hold— 


But when you turn 

It upside down 

There’s not a gold piece 
To be found. 


3ut gold would never 
Really—buy— 

The beauty 

Of a Rainbow Sky.” 

Grand finale and chorus singing 
“We're Always Chasing Rain- 
bows” or something of teacher’s 
selection. 


The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


The Children’s Victory Garden Harvest 


un MY and Mary Ann had 
joined the ever increasing ranks 
of the Victory gardeners. From 
the very moment that war had 
fallen upon this country and the 
government had asked all citizens, 
owning even a small piece of land 
to raise more and more of their 
own vegetables and fruits, Jimmy 
and Mary Ann had volunteered in 
good earnest. 

Of course, it had been Daddy 
who had given each of the children 
a plot of ground to enrich and de- 
velop as their very own. But it 
was Jimmy who had been sold one 
hundred per cent on the idea of 
earning all by himself the money 
for buying the necessary seeds or 
bulbs and of planting a red, white 
and blue garden to resemble in 
every possible way our American 
flag. And in Mary Ann’s sweet 
little head sprang the idea not 
only of planting her fruits and 
vegetables in the form of a big V 
but also the thought of canning 
and ‘preserving them as well. 

Daddy’s fear that the children’s 
enthusiasm might soar high for a 
time and then dwindle when the 
garden called for some real long 
hours of weeding, was wholly 
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without foundation. For never did 
any children work harder to get 
plants to show their leafy green 
heads above the brown earth. 
Each of the children had been giv- 
en exactly one hundred square 
feet of land to develop because 
that is supposed to be the amount 
needed to provide one child with 
canned and stored vegetables for a 
complete year. Daddy had told 
them that they could plan and 
plant exactly as they chose and 
that everyone in the neighbor- 
hood, both young and old, had been 
urged to raise something to send 
to the Victory Garden Harvest 
Show which was to be held in the 
town hall in the early fall. The 
children had been told, too, that 
not only were they contributing 
by raising food for the Victory 
Garden Show but that 85% of the 
admission money was to be used 
for the benefit of America’s armed 
forces and the emergency needs 
of their families. 

“Oh, boy,” said Jimmy, 
“wouldn’t the soldiers feel proud 
if they could only see us working 
and digging in. We’ll have the best 
fruit and vegetable show ever held 
in the town hall and we’ll see that 


the place is packed with people.” 

Jimmy’s enthusiasm was most 
contagious. He shared with the 
children of his neighborhood and 
with his friends at school all the 
pamphlets that he had received 
from the Department of Agricul- 
ture; pamphlets containing sug- 
gestions for making a Victory 
Garden Harvest a real success. 

The children fairly devoured 
every bit of information that they 
could find regarding Victory gar- 
dens. They investigated all kinds 
of farm bulletins and garden mag- 
azines. They read stories about 
Victory gardens in their reading 
classes. They told their own ex- 
periences of planting and weed- 
ing. They brought plenty of sam- 
ples showing the products of their 
efforts. 

Those children in the class who 
could not boast of a fine piece of 
land such as Jimmy and Mary 
Ann had been given, came bring- 
ing their own plans for smaller 
Victory gardens — fine looking 
radishes raised in big wooden 
boxes or luscious looking dahlias 
exhibited in ordinary milk bottles. 

The children never knew so 
many ideas could spring up and 
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what fun they had exchanging 
them with members of their 
group. There was the idea of al- 
ways digging deep into the soil in 
planting a vegetable garden. 
There was the idea of raking the 
soil until it was fine, removing all 
clods and stones before the vege- 
table seeds were planted. There 
was the idea of dropping large 
seeds, like peas and beans, into a 
furrow, one at a time. And there 
was the idea that every inch of 
space in a vegetable garden should 
be kept working, that is, as soon 
as one planting was coming along 
another row should be put in so 
as to be ready when the first was 
finished. The blackboard of Jimmy 
and Mary Ann’s school room was 
completely filled with ideas re- 
garding which vegetables should 
be planted first, the arrangement 
of certain flower colors, rules for 
planting both hardy and tender 
crops, which vegetables could be 
better planted together like squash 
with corn. How to save space by 
using fences and trellises, how to 
protect plants from cut worms, 
and a thousand and one sugges- 
tions. Miss Holmes, the teacher, 
had been every bit as interested 
as the children themselves. She 
had placed on the front blackboard 


a big Home Canning Chart of 

Vegetables and Fruits. It looked 
something like this: 

Amt. No. Pds. Qts. Can- 

ning 

When Time 

Canned Min. 


Vegetable 


Lima Beans 1 pk. 7 1%-2 180 
String Beans. 1pk. 4-4} 180 
Beets 1 pk. 12-15 4-5 120 
Carrots 1 pk. 12-15 4-5 120 
Peas 1 pk. 7-7% 1%-2 180 
Tomatoes lpk. 12%-15 3%-5 45 


But, perhaps one of the most 
startling results of the children’s 
putting their heads together and 
sharing their ideas, was the con- 
coction of a bulletin board called 
What We Have Learned from 
Gardening. It ran something like 
this: “‘Let us work the hardest on 
those foods which supply the high- 
est amount of vitamins. 

“Let us prevent waste of seeds, 
fertilizer, time and effort. 

“Let us use every possible means 
to maintain the health of the land 
on which our health depends. 

“Let us keep all our working 
equipment in good working order. 

“Let us give to our crops the ad- 
vantage of an early start, thus en- 
abling them to better meet pests 
and diseases. 

“Let us keep all parts of our 
gardens neat and trim. 

“Let us ever be ready to help 
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our neighbors and to aid and teach 
those who are just beginning gar- 
dens. 

“Let us be thankful each day for 
the sun and the rain and the wind, 
for healthy and vigorous appe- 
tites, for tired but strong muscles, 
for sound sleep.” 

Is it any wonder that the chil- 
dren of this little school—of Jim- 
my and Mary Ann’s school—were 
able to raise and send to the Vic- 
tory Harvest Show in the town 
hall great ears of yellow corn big- 
ger than had ever been raised in 
town before, best jars of apple 
butter, snap beans and fine dahlias 
in proud array, large leafy heads 
of lettuce, luscious tomatoes twice 
as large as the usual size? 

Is it any wonder that with all 
the rea: and genuine faith of chil- 
dren everywhere, that these little 
seeds tucked away in the brown 
earth, are able to surmount all dif- 
ficulties of wind, scorching sun 
and lashing rains, even of plant 
pests and drought, and to spring 
forth into new life? 

For these are Victory crops 
planted by the children of Amer- 
ica who are determined that the 
right to work their own little plots 
of ground undisturbed shall never 
perish from this earth. 


A Plan for 


Teaching Character Education 
in the Second Grades 


Somebody did a golden deed 
Proving himself a friend in need. 
Was that somebody you? 


Oh! Who’s the friendly little chap 

Who always thinks to lift his cap 

And says “Good morning” and 
“Good-night” 

*Tis Paul Polite! ’Tis Paul Polite! 

Three cheers for Paul Polite! 


Tune — “Coming Through the 
Rye” 
If you ever chance to enter 
By the door, my dear, 
Open it and close it softly 
So no sound you hear. 


ERNESTINE LAMBDIN 
(Concluded from the May Issue) 


Football, baseball, swimming in 
the tank 

We have money but we put it in 
the bank. 


IT TAKES 
Clear eyes, clean hands 
Strong heart, courteous lips 
Willing feet 
To make 

AN AMERICAN 


Take the “t’’ out of can’t. 


I don’t know why 
But the more I try 
The more I feel like trying. 


POEMS: 

Hearts like doors open with ease 

To very very, little keys. 

And don’t forget that two are 
these 

“T thank you” and “If you please.” 

A bunch of golden keys is mine 

To make each day with gladness 
shine. 

“Good morning” is the golden key 

That unlocks every door for me. 

When evening comes, “Good 
night” I say 

- close the door of each glad 

ay 

When at the table “If you please” 

I take from off my bunch of keys. 

When friends give anything to me 
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I use a little “Thank you” key. 

“Excuse me,” “Beg your pardon,” 
too, 

When by mistake some harm I do 

Or if, unkindly harm I’ve given 

With “I’m sorry” will I be for- 
given. 


On a golden ring these keys [ll 
bind 

This is the motto “Be ye Kind’”’ 

I’ll often use each golden key 

Then a polite child I’ll be. 


Pictures as the basis of English 
work. 

Booklets of kind deeds done by 
class. 


Charts 
| WE DO 

WE DO NOT DO 
Good humored teasing of teacher 


for lack of desirable traits. 


Poems and Jingles: 

Brownies wash their hands quite 
clean 

A dirty book they’ve never seen 

Brownies never show their greed 

By eating candy when they read. 

Brownies never mark their books 

For this they know would spoil 
their looks 

Brownies put their books away 

~ find them on the shelf next 
day. 


The world is so full of a number 
of things 

I’m sure we should all be happy as 
Kings. 


A book is a friend. We are good to 
friends. 


[If in the morning you throw min- 
utes away 

You can’t pick them up in the 
course of a day 

You may hurry and scurry 

And flurry and worry 

But you’ve lost them forever, for- 
ever and aye. 


I like my little penny bank 
We’re on the best of terms 

I feed it like a baby bird 
Pennies instead of worms. 


What can little pennies do? 
Start a bank account for you. 
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Go to bed early—wake up with 
JOY 
Go to bed late—cross girl or boy. 


Go to bed early—ready for play 
Go to bed late—moping all day. 


Go to bed early—no pains or ills 
Go to bed late—distress and pills. 


Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
What is it makes you grow? 
Lots of milk and butter and bread 
Eggs and oatmeal and apples red 
And oranges all in a row. 


It matters not just how you feel 
Just try to be cheerful at each 
meal. 


There was an old woman who 
lived in a shoe, 

She had so many children she 
knew just what to do 

She gave them pure milk, with 
plenty of bread. 

And promptly at sundown she 
tucked them in bed. 

They dreamed sweet dreams ’til 
seven came around 

They needed no pills—they all 
slept so sound. 


Oh, hippity hop—to the dentist’s 
shop 

Will you go too, I pray? 

Oh, no, my teeth are strong and 
white 

I brush them twice each day 


Jack Spratt was strong and fat 
For he drank milk and cream 
Ate vegetables and lots of bread 
And left his plate quite clean. 


If I help you 

And you help me 
What a happy world 
This world would be. 


Character Education Through 
Stories 


W. W. Charters, Teaching of 
Ideals. 


Stories promote self-confidence. 
When a child is introduced to an 
abstract rule he is neither sure 
that it is a good one, nor that he 
can follow it. Yet when another 
person has subscribed to it as a 
guide for conduct and has exem- 
plified a means for carrying it out 
successfully the hearer has the 
feeling that “What man has done, 
man can do.” 


Stories of the actions of other 
boys and girls, who are of the 


same age and approximately un- 
der the same circumstances pos- 
sess a strong appeal for children. 


Helpful Collections of Stories 


Golden Deeds in Character Educa- 
tion—M. A. Cassidy, Bobbs- 
Merrill & Company 

The Golden Rules Series—Sneath 
Hershey, et al. Macmillan Co. 

Moral Instruction in the Public 
Schools Through Use of the 
Story. State Department of 
Oregon. 

Guide to Books of Character. 
Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

For the Children’s Hour—Caro- 
line Sherwin Bailey. 

Little Talks from Etiquette Town 
—L. R. Smith. 

SELF-RELIANCE: 

Depending on One’s Self. 
Road to Citizenship. 

UNSELFISHNESS AND MINDNESS 
Cat and Mouse in Partnership. 
The Young Folks Treasury. 
Vol. 1. 

The Story of the Woodpecker. 
New Elsen Reader. Book 2. 
The Stone in the Road. For the 
Children’s Hour. 

The Kinderfairy and the Chalk 
Red and Gold Stories. 

Magic Mirrors. Red and Gold 
Stories. 

The Enchanted Castle. Red and 
Gold Stories. 

Who Stole the Bird’s Nest. Red 
and Gold Stories. 

The Three Legged Stool. Bole- 
nius Reader. Book 2. 

The Elves and the Shoemaker. 
Grenini. 

Androcles and the Lion. Fifty 
Stories Retold. Baldwin. 
Linecoln’s Kindness to Birds. 

Morning, Ex. for All the Year. 
The Lion and the Mouse. Aesop. 
Kindness to Animals. Child Life 
Magazine (June 1926). 

Why Jimmie Missed the Parade. 
Elsen. Book 2. 
The Holly Tree Elf. Child Li- 
brary. Book 3. 

PERSEVERANCE: 

The Hare and the Tortoise. 
Aesop, 

The Crow and the Pitcher. 
Aesop. 

The Old Woman and the Pig. 
Aesop. 

Staying by One’s Work. Road 
to Citizenship. Dearborn. 
Finishing What You Begin. 
Road to Citizenship. Dearborn. 

HUMILITY: 

The Cow and the Cheese. Aesop. 
The Proud Peacock. Aesop. 
The Foolish Frog. Aesop. 
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The Elephant and the Monkey. 
Elsen. Book. 2. 

Why the Rabbit’s Tail Is Short. 
Elsen. Book 38. 

Old Horses Know Best. Elsen. 
Book 3. 


CLEANLINESS : 


Little Pig Brother. 

The Lark and Her Young Ones. 
Morning Exercises for All the 
Year. 

Boots and His Brothers. 

The Young Folks Treasury. 
Vol. 1. 


OBEDIENCE: 
The Castle of Echoes. Red and 
Gold Stories. 
A Brave Little Mother. Newson 
Reader. Book 2. 
Bunny and Cabbage. Modern 
Fables. 
Peter Rabbit. Bolenius First 
Reader. 
Bunny Bunting. Story Hour 
Primer. 
Ragglylug. How to Tell Stories 
to Children. 
Blackie and Mr. Bullfrog. Mer- 
ry Animal Stories. 
Who Broke the Pitcher. More 
Mother Stories. 

THRIFT: 
Alice and Her Mother. Runkel 
Manuel, p. 317. 
Piggy Wigs Tail. Runkel Man- 
uel, p. 328. 
Jack Rabbit’s Visit. Runkel 
Manuel, p. 337. 
Bobby Squirrel’s Tail. Runkel 
Manuel, p, 340. 
Benjamin Franklin and _ his 
Whistle. Easy Road to Reading. 
Book. 2. 
Ant and Grasshopper. 
Johnny Appleseed. 


RELIABILITY : 
The Golden Bird. Red and Gold 
Stories. 
The Doll Merchant’s Visit. Red 
and Gold Stories. 
The Runaway Dog and Gada- 
bout Hen. Red and Gold Stories. 
The Spider and the Fly. The 
Young Folks Treasury. Vol. 1. 
Hans in Luck. The Young Folks 
Treasury. Vol. 1. 
The Fox and the Crow. The 
Young Folks Treasury. Vol. 1. 
The Porcelain Stove. The Young 
Folks Treasury, Vol. 3. 
Muffles. The Young Folks 
Treasury. Vol. 4. 


SELF-RELIANCE: 
Depending on One's Self. Road 
to Citizenship. 
The Lark and Her Young’ Ones. 
Morning Exercises for All the 
Year, 


Character Education Through 
Discussion 


The best preface to the follow- 
ing section is to be found in Char- 
ters’ very helpful little book. The 
Teaching of Ideals. He says: 


“Inspirational talks have their 
value in creating desire, but 
ordinarily they must be followed 
with advice about how to apply 
the ideal to the practical situations 
of life. For instance Miss K. had 
repeatedly talked to her office 
force about leaving the office neat 
at the end of the day; but her 
talks accomplished little until she 
analyzed with the staff the exact 
meaning of neatness in that par- 
ticular office. The staff members 
found that for them it consisted 
of three tasks. First, nothing 
should be left on the top of the 
filing case except a blotter and a 
paper roll, and on the blotter three 
implements placed in a certain 
position with edges paralleling the 
edges of the blotter, To make this 
still more definite a diagram of 
the top of the table was drawn. 
Before this plan of action was 
worked out, the staff had the de- 
sire to be neat, but did not know 
exactly what to do. After the plan 
had been agreed upon, the diffi- 
culty ceased because all the staff 
members had learned for them- 
selves just exactly what to do to 
secure neatness. ... Unless appli- 
cations are made to concrete situa- 
tions and plans of action are 
worked out to meet them, the 
ideal will seldom be practically 
applied in the life of the pupil, no 
matter how strongly he may de- 
sire to possess it.” 

In psychological terms char- 
acter education through discus- 
sion might be described as the ad- 
justment of physical and mental 
and moral responses to a develop- 
ing ethical stimulus. In more 
practical terms it may be called 
the plan of action by means of 
which the individual through his 
own volition renders himself 
more in accord to social environ- 
ment, 


Developing Character Through 
Discussions 
1. Discussion of choice qualities 
the room may wish to set up as 
standards. 
2. Case Problems: 


(Teacher outlines life situa- 
tions and asks “What would you 
do there?”’) 
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Typical questions: 

a. Finding a purse of money. 

b. Mother has a headache when 
you come from school. 

ce. An old lady drops a package. 

d. You have a dime and are 
asked to give to Junior Red 
Cross. 

e. Teamwork, in games— 
“Which is the better player 
—the boy who works with 
the team and knows when to 
sacrifice—or the point win- 
ning boy, when he works by 
himself ?” 

3. Reasoning Through Contrasts. 
Rewards in life which come 
from right ideals. 
Consequences of wrong con- 
duct. 

4. Reports to class of examples of 
“Good Citizenship” seen on 
playground, Also of bad citizen- 
ship (later questionable). 

. Discussion about the good 
citizenship or bad citizenship 
portrayed by characters found 
in reading lessons. 

. Discussion of meaning of many 
vague terms used by adults in 
conduct situations 
“being helpful’’ 

“not interrupting” 

“not bothering”’ 

i. Biographical stories. 

“This is the way that certain 

great men met life situations.” 

Clippings from newspapers. 

“This is the way people today 

are meeting life situations.” 


| 
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Possible Means for Developing 
Citizenship 
Satisfactions and Dissatisfacttons 

Charters says: “It must be re- 
iterated that experience is the best 
teacher, If a child feels the imme- 
diate results of his action whether 
good or bad in the form of pleas- 
ant rewards for good action and 
painful penalties for bad actions, 
he is more liable to be concerned 
about them. We buy those things 
which satisfy us and this holds 
true as much for courtesy as for 
bicycles. To sell an ideal one must 
put forward a reason or a Ssatis- 
faction for it.” 

a. Praise 

b. Group approval 

ce. Taking away privileges 

d. Pleasant participation in 

group activities 

e. Badge of honor 

Reward or prize giving is sub- 
ject to much argument. Kilpatrick 
opposes ; Norsworthy and Whitley 
oppose for primary children; 
Smith of Kansas University ap- 
proves. 
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For any desired habit we can- 
not trust to mere repetition. It 
must be repetition with satisfac- 
tory results. Practice will not 
make perfect unless satisfactions 
follow the variations toward the 
ideal. Good impulses must be def- 
initely regarded and undesirable 
impulses must fail to achieve 
satisfaction, With the young child 
the satisfaction should follow im- 
mediately the action it is to re- 
ward. 


Summary 


Character development is not 
the result of individual lessons 
learned in isolation but is attained 
through solving actual life situa- 
tions arising from the child’s ex- 
periences in trying to adjust him- 
self to group living. These situa- 
tions may seem very simple to the 
adult, but children are very in- 
adequately prepared to know how 
to meet them. These situations are 
as real and important to the child 
as any life problem met by the 
adult, and intelligent guidance is 
very necessary. Growth in char- 
acter is as inevitable as the ebb 
and flow of the tides, and the ques- 
tion is not is there growth in char- 
acter, but is there growth toward 
better character, or growth to- 
ward worse character. Intelligent 
guidance should be based on these 
principles: 

1. Instruction must arise out of 
a real life situation. 

2. Desire for right conduct 
must be present—if absent it 
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should be inspired. If weak, it 
should be encouraged. 

3. Good behavior is the result 
of skill in evaluating past experi- 
ence and feeling a sense of dis- 
satisfaction with those reactions 
not representing best effort and 
experiencing of sense of stimulat- 
ing self-respect when a com- 
mendable choice has been made. 

4. After the child has been 
taught to evaluate desirable from 
undesirable conduct, practice in 
substituting good traits for bad 
should follow. Practice is as valu- 
able in character development as 
in acquiring any other skill. 

5. The sequence of good be- 
havior and satisfaction must be 
established. Conversely, the se- 
quence of misconduct and absence 
of satisfaction or acute dissatis- 
faction must be equally plain. 

6. Last, but not least, it is im- 
portant for the teacher to remem- 
ber Carlyle’s “Our characters 
teach above our wills,” or the old 
maxim, “Your actions speak so 
loudly, I can’t hear what you say.” 
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The hoptoad’s very much abused: 
Because he is no beauty 
Misguided boys throw stones at 
him— 
They think it is a duty. 


3ut Mr. Hoptoad is our friend: 
Each night you’ll find him going 

Around the garden catching bugs 
That keep the 


growing. 


plants from 


And as for giving people warts, 
That really is quite silly : 
The moisture from his skin won't 
harm 
Although it may feel chilly. 


So be a friend to Mr. Toad: 
You'll find that it will pay vou, 

For he'll become a pet who'll prove 
Quite willing to obey you. 
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SUMMER RIDDLES 


MARGUERITE GODE 


I make a soft green blanket 

On which to run and play 

I’m fastened firmly to the ground 
With dandelions gay. 


I’m heard to whisper softly 
Or beat a loud refrain 
With tiny silver fingers 
Upon your window pane. 


I’m not a watch 

I’m not a clock 

But people often know 

The time of day by measuring 
The shadows which I throw. 


You’ll find me in the garden 

And loudly you’ll exclaim 

“Why what could be more beautiful!” 
(Of course you’ve guessed my name.) 


(fl 


owe? 


Up in the air I'll carry you 

Up in the air and down 

You can look into the gardens green 
And over the roofs so brown. 


Little flowers borne on wings 
Flitting everywhere 
Like a summer rainbow 
Coloring the air. 
(butterflies 


Oh what a clamoring 
What can it be 
High in the top 
Of the old apple tree? 


baby birda) 


Like a soap bubble 

Some child has tossed high 
We see it go sailing 
Across the blue sky. 


(cloud ) 


I come in the summer 

With bands and parade 

And you eat roasted peanuts 
And drink lemonade. 


(circus, 


From over here to over there 
The colors softly blend 

I wonder if a pot of gold 

Is hidden at its end? 


The meadow lands are gleaming 
With a million flashing lights 
Where little fairy watchmen 
Are on duty summer nights. 


(| | 
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Miss ALLEN Was pinning 


the largest map of South Amer- 
ica on the wall as the Travel Class 
entered the room. She turned and 
lifted the little silver bell and they 
all smiled; it had such a jolly little 
tinkle. 

“Today we are going to say 
‘hello’ to the three little countries 
of Guiana and ‘goodbye’ to South 
America. 

“Here is Guiana.” Miss Allen 
pointed to the little country next 
to Venezuela, that is divided into 
three parts. The one to the west 
is British Guiana with its capital 
city, Georgetown. The country 
in the middle was once called 
Dutch Guiana but is now known 
as Surinam. Its capital is Para- 
maribo. This little country to the 
east is French Guiana. Its capital 
is Cayenne. The capital cities are 
the only important ones. 

“Now let us get started. It is a 
hot wet country, so I think we will 
need to take very little extra 
clothing. Our airplane is taking us 
to Georgetown, the capital of 
3ritish Guiana. Here we are. Oh! 
It is hot here. Most of the people 
seem to be partly Negroes and In- 
dians, Can you understand what 
they are talking about, Helen? 
Marvin is laughing and I believe 
I know what he thinks it sounds 
like. Yes—just like baby talk; al- 
though its base is English. 

“Look at this boy walking to- 
ward us. What is he carrying on 
his shoulder? It is moving. Ask 
the boy what it is, Ned. Oh! Itisa 
little jungle monkey. The boy says 
he is a pet and very gentle. Per- 
haps he will let you hold him. 

“The boy’s name is Tonio. We'll 
ask him to be our guide. He says 
he will charge us only a British 
Guiana dollar which is worth 
eighty-four cents in our money. 

“He talks very good English 
and look, Mabel, all the signs are 
printed in English too. Tonio 
wants us to stop and get some- 
thing to eat from this woman on 
the corner. We’ll see what she has 
today. The sign says ‘fried 
iguanas.’ What are they, Tonio? 
They are lizards, he says. Will you 
try some, Ned? How about you, 
Mabel? Well, I think I’m not hun- 
gry today either. Marvin says the 
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We Say “Hello” to the Guianas 
A Blackboard Journey 


FLORA C. RUE 


iguanas are as tender as frog’s 
legs. How polite the woman is, in 
fact I’ve noticed that all South 
American people are courteous. 

“Tonio, will you take us a little 
way out of the city so we can see 
how the farmers and miners live? 
He says he will show us his own 
house which is built on concrete 
stilts. The ants eat up the wood 
stilts. There is a tree with a skirt 
on it. Why is that, Tonio? ‘Same 
thing,’ he says. There is another 
kind of ant that eats up the fruit 
trees so they tie all those dried 
grasses and foliage around the 
trees to keep the ants from de- 
stroying them. They look like this. 

“Here we are at a river. Tonio 
tells us to get into these canoes 
and he’ll show us where his uncle 
lives and his oldest brother. Mar- 
vin, you and Ned can each use the 
paddle. Tonio says we had better 
tie a mosquito net over our heads, 
everyone does here, because the 
heat and dampness breeds many 
mosquitoes. The boys look funny 
with their mosquito veils. Don’t 
they ? 

“This is where Tonio’s uncle 
lives, and there is his brother’s 
house; both houses are on concrete 
stilts. 

“Now we must fly to Para- 
maribo, the capital of Surinam. 
Tonio says he has never been in a 
plane. Would you like to go with 
us, Tonio? See how his bright eyes 
shine. Bring your little monkey 
with you, Tonio. Here is Para- 
maribo, the people here talk 
Dutch. It was settled by the Dutch 
and belongs to the Netherlands. 


— 


ORANGE TREES WEAR SKIRTS 
To STOP LEAF-CUTTING ANTS FROM CLIMBING 


uP WITH HIS PET MONKEY 


Paramaribo smaller than 
Georgetown. We will land at the 
airport in a few minutes, but if 
you look down you will see great 
fields of sugar cane, coffee planta- 
tions, rice, and forests of timber 
and gum trees. Tonio tells us there 
are valuable gold mines in Suri- 
nam, but most of its wealth comes 
from their bauxite mines. Do you 
know what they do with bauxite. 
Ned, and what it looks like? Yes, 
it is very important in the making 
of aluminum. It is a mineral but 
looks like clay. Nearly all the 
bauxite which is mined in Suri- 
nam is shipped to the United 
States. 

“Paramaribo is a strange little 
town, isn’t it? But Cayenne, our 
next stop, which is the capital of 
French Guiana, is still smaller 
and less modern. The people are 
mostly Negroes with some Chi 
nese and French. Many of the 
French are convicts sent there by 
the French government. There are 
bauxite mines in French Guiana 
too. Do you know where there are 
bauxite mines in North America, 
Marvin? Of course, Arkansas and 
Tennessee. Yes, Georgia has baux- 
ite mines too. Bauxite is in great 
demand now for airplane parts. 

“T wonder if Tonio knows of 
anything else we should see while 
we are here. Do you, Tonio? He 
is telling us that he wishes we 
could see the bird called the Cock 
of the Rock. Some say it is the 
most beautiful bird in the whole 
world but so shy that there are 
very few people who have seen it. 
He says his father saw one once 


OUR GUIDE 
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STILTS BECAUSE ANTS EAT 


THROUGH WOODEN POSTS a 


when he was a boy. The male 
birds dance to amuse the females. 
Here is a picture of one. There 
are other dancing birds in the for- 
est too. One is called a manakin. 
Some are black with white caps, 
some with blue caps. Tonio says 
his pet monkey came from the 
jungle in British Guiana. 

“Now before we take Tonio 
back home, we’ll ask the pilot to 
fly as high as he can so we can look 
down on this wonderful continent 
of South America and wave good- 
bye. Here is a piece of paper and a 
pencil for each of you; it is divided 
into ten parts; one for each coun- 
try we visited in South America. 
As I point to the country you may 
tell me what you remember about 
that country. First comes Little 
America. Yes, we all remember 
the ice and snow and penguins we 
saw there. Next we visited Argen- 
tina; that is where we saw the 
beautiful city of Buenos Aires and 
the gauchos or cowboys. Yes, and 
the gay flamingoes. We flew to 
Chile next. Do you remember 
Chile? Yes, Marvin, most of our 
nitrate comes from Chile. Borax 
comes from there too. 


“Bolivia was our next stop. 
That is where so much tin is 
mined. We saw llamas and con- 
dors too. 


“In January we went to Peru 
where the descendants of the In- 
cas live, and we had a ride in a 
leaky balsa boat. 


“Ecuador came next on our 
blackboard journey. We flew over 


the equator and saw a toucan and 
watched Panama hats made. 

“Don’t forget Brazil. Brazil is 
the coffee country. That is where 
the Amazon River is and so many 
of the great jungle animals. 

“Then we visited Colombia 
where emeralds and platinum and 
gold are found; also petroleum. 

“And here is Venezuela. We 
were here last month so you will 
remember that Simon Bolivar was 
born here, and it is the land where 
most of our cocoa comes from and 
a great deal of oil comes from 
there too. 

“Now we will drop little Tonio 
off at his home in British Guiana 
and fly back to our schoolroom. 
Now that you have your notes 
ready we will make a large map of 
South America, putting in each 
country where it should be, print- 
ing its name neatly. From each 
country draw an arrow, using 
your ruler and print along the ar- 
row the most important thing you 
remember about that country. 
Here is a pattern. 


COCK- OF -THE-ROCK 


YVSE VERMILION OR 
ORANGE CHALK 

TO COLOR 
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Kindergarten Experiences 


With Things That Go 


“Each of us made an airplane of card- 


board or scraps of wood to take home. 


Bive-vean-ouns are fasci- 
nated by things that go and they 
love to make them go. Since on this 
age level the chief interest in an 
activity is often only manipula- 
tive rather than intellectual a unit 
of work on “THINGS THAT GO” 
was enjoyed in the Nash School 
Kindergarten, Des Moines, lowa. 
This was not a study of transpor- 
tation, but only delightful activi- 
ties with moving things which 
come within the range of the very 
young child’s experience. 

Airplanes very often pass over 
the school and always the boys 


“Of all the things that go, we like our 
school bus best.’’ 


“Isn’t it interesting to watch this big 
train gets its windows washed?” 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


“This is ‘Victory’ the airplane Bobby, 
Ann and | made together for all the 
boys and girls to play with.” 


and girls stop their play or work 
to watch them. Then they them- 
selves become airplanes’ by 
stretching out their arms for 
wings and zooming about the 
school yard. Inside the school 
room they are airplanes to music 
—the song, “The Aeroplane” from 
The Sing and Play Book by Ethel 
Crowninshield, published by The 
Boston Music Co., Boston, Mass. 
All the children made small 
airplanes to take home; some used 
eavy cardboard and others thin 
boards which they had taken from 
wooden boxes. These they painted 
as they liked. (Picture 1)—Three 
of the children worked together 
making a larger airplane of soft 
wood to leave in the kindergarten 
room. It had doors, windows, a 
number, and a name “Victory.” 
(Picture 2)—It was fun running 
with these planes to make them 


“To load and unload, to pull around 
for ‘deliveries’, we made this boat.”’ 


“*oo’’—close to the floor as if they 
were taking off, raising them into 
the air, and then, finally bringing 
them down again. They learned 
the poem beginning, “I made an 
airplane, I held it in my hand—” 
“My Airplane” by Tippett and 
enjoyed Annette Wynne’s poem, 
“The Airplane.”” When the ques- 
tion of where to keep the airplanes 
when not in use came up, hangars 
of blocks were built. With blocks, 
too, they made airports with 
fences and roads around them. A 
favorite song at this time was 
“Building An Airplane” from An- 
other Singing Time by Coleman 
and Thorn, published by Reynal 
and Hitchcock, New York. 

3oats were almost as interest- 
ing as airplanes. Together the 


“Riding on the Baggage Truck at the Railway Station was the most fun of all.” 


eu.” 
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‘‘Here’s something else that goes—an 
Army Truck.”’ 


boys and girls made a large boat 
of the Patty Hill blocks in which 
six or eight of them could ride 
at the same time. To load and un- 
load, to pull around for deliveries 
they made a boat of soft wood— 
1” by 4” by 14” board. For the 
barge they used a 1-inch board and 
tacked on molding, a 1” by 1” 
strip and nailed on blocks at the 
rear. (Picture 3)—Every child 
made two or three boats by fold- 
ing paper. They painted paper to 
look like water for the rivers or 
lakes on which to sail their boats. 

As they played they sang “TI sail 
my boat on a tiny sea—” from the 
song “Blow, Wind, Blow’ by 
Mary Root Kern. Also “My Boat 
Is Rocking” by Laura MacCar- 
teney and “The Tugboat” by New- 
lin and Simonton. All three songs 
are from Songs for the Nursery 
School by Laura MacCarteney, 
published by The Willis Music 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Boat poems used were “Where 
Go the Boats” by Robert Louis 


‘“‘What a good ride!”’ 


Stevenson; ‘“Ferry-Boats” and 
“Freight Boats” by James S. Tip- 
pett, and “Boats” by Rowena Ben- 
nett. 

Of all the things that go the 
School Bus was closer to this kin- 
dergarten group as a whole for in 
it all the children together had 
many delightful rides. (Picture 
4)—tThey relived some of the joy 
of their bus rides playing in the 
large bus they made of the Patty 
Hill blocks in the schoolroom. 

One happy ride in the School 
Bus took the five-year-olds to the 
Railway Station where they 
watched trains go. The large 
waiting room where they watched 
people buy tickets, the baggage 
room, the close-up view they got of 
the puffing engine, the trip 
through the mail car and the ob- 
servation car were all thrilling 
experiences for them. And so was 
sitting in the soft, comfortable 
seats of the Day Coach playing 
that they were really riding on 
the train. 

It was interesting to watch the 
men who were washing the win- 
dows of a train standing on the 
track. (Picture 5)—Riding on the 
Baggage Truck at the Railway 
Station was probably the most fun 
of all. (Picture 6)—Just as they 
were ready to start back to school 
the boys and girls got a good view 
of something else that goes—an 
army truck. (Picture 7) 

Many simple activities followed 
the trip to the Railway Station. 
The Patty Hill blocks turned into 
a large Day Coach in which the 
youngsters took turns riding. A 
railway station was made in the 
sandbox and the toy trains passed 
over bridges and through tunnels 
to get to it. Another railway sta- 
tion evolved from the blocks and 
there was just as much joy in 
building tunnels and bridges of 
blocks as in the sand. Trains were 
made of blocks, too. Some days 
the train was made of a row of 
chairs. Other days the children 
held on to each other and played 
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“Pedaling, pedaling, pedaling, on the 
tricycle I go.” 


train and making the sound of a 
train. 

Much of the stimulation to 
create poems, stories, rhythm, and 
song, to explore books, to drama- 
tize various activities to paint, 
model and build came from these 
experiences with things that were 
shared by the class. 

Train songs used were: “At the 
Station” by Myers and Black from 
The World of Music, Sing a Song, 
published by Ginn and Co.; “The 
Train” from The Sing and Play 
Book; “We’re Going on_ the 
Train,” “Little Engine,’ “The 
Switching Engine,’ “The Rail- 
road Train” and “The Electric 
Train” all from Songs for the 
Nursery School. 

After all their experiences with 
airplanes, boats, trains, busses, 
street cars, automobiles, and 
trucks, the Nash School five-year- 
olds were content and happy to 
make the doll carriage go and to 
ride in the wagon, the tricycle, and 
the wheelbarrow — their own 
Things That Go. 


train by moving forward like a “tI like to make the doll carriage go.” 


BEWILDERED 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


This very day at ten o’clock 

I hurried to the yard 

And planted rows and rows of seeds. 
I worked there very hard. 


It seemed to me they’d be in bloom 
At least by half-past two, 

But evening’s here, and there’s no sign! 
I don’t know why!.... Do you? 
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EBENEZER ASKS — 


MARGUERITE GODE 


What makes Johnnie Jump up? 
Do the blue bells ring? 

Why won’t daisies ever tell? 
Will a larkspur sing? 

Is it always four o’clock 
Garden time of day? 

What lady lost her slipper 

As she nimbly ran away? 


Can a Pussy Willow mew” 

A dandelion roar? 

Who taught gypsy rose to climt 
Above the cottage door? 

Does a weeping willow weep? 
Can a wind flower blow? 

Will a moon flower in the dark 
Shed a silver glow? 


Is a ragged robin poor? 

Aren’t all tulips red? 

Does a black-eyed Susan slee; 

In her garden bed? 

Will a dogtooth violet bite 

People passing by? 

Who washes dutchmen’s britches 
white 

And hangs them up to dry? 


Countless are the mysteries 

That puzzle and confuse 

And though you search the garden 
through 

You'll find no tell-tale clues 

If Ebenezer is so wise 

Perhaps some day he’ll dare 

Unlatch the magic gate that leads 

To secrets hidden there 


But here are some questions you can answer: 
Why are four o’clocks so named? Name some tall growing flowers 


Do any flowers bloom at night? Name some low growing flower: 
Do all flowers have perfume? i 

all flo ore peeee Name some bush flowers. 
What are annuals? 


What does a bee get from a flow 
What are perennials? er? 


What is meant by a June rose? Do flowers sow their own seed 
What is meant by a hybrid rose? What plants can be potted in th« 
Name some flowers that bloom all fall? 
summer. 
The mix muddle: roses’ are 
Name some fall bloomers. blue violets are 


And now, Ebenezer signs off again, with best wishes to you all. 
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Do You Know 


ELIZABETH SEATTER 


1. That the front tracks of the 
rabbit’s feet you see in the snow 
are made by his hind-feet not his 
fore-feet? He puts his short fore- 
paws near together, and then the 
hind-feet pass outside a little 
ahead of them, and then follows a 
jump which may be anywhere 
from two to ten feet. 

2. That an elephant is not truly 
grown until it is twenty-five years 
old? 

3. That an Indian elephant is 
smaller in size, has smaller ears 
than the African elephant and the 
Indian elephant has a smooth 
trunk as compared with the wrin- 
kled trunk of the African ele- 
phant? 

4. A mock bumblebee when you 


see it? It resembles a bumblebee 
but if you observe it closely you 
will see it only has two wings in- 
stead of four. It is really only a 
large robber fly and no bee at all, 
but it eats from the flowers as 
other bees, but also on small in- 
sects, and others about as large as 
itself. 

5. That a full-grown male gi- 
raffe is nineteen feet high and a 
female giraffe is seventeen or 
eighteen feet high? 

6. That beavers live in colonies? 
That they can fell trees with their 
sharp teeth and build dams? Then 
inside the dams they construct 
their homes out of mud, branches, 
and bark. 
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7. That the construction of a 
cocoon is so that it is very difficult 
to dislodge it from its anchorage? 
After finding a leaf in some suit- 
able location, the stem of the leaf 
is all enclosed in silk and cautious- 
ly fastened to the twig for a few 
inches by the same means; and 
then the leaf is drawn about the 
caterpillar and there it stays snug 
and secure. 

8. That poison-sumachs have 
white berries and that no red- 
berried sumach is poisonous? 

9. That a racoon and badger 
will not eat anything until they 
first wash it in water? 

10. That the California sea lion 
has a way of trapping sea-gulls? 
This is what he does—he hides 
under the water just letting the 
tip of his nose show; then, the 
sea-gull thinking he has spotted a 
small fish dives down, only to be 
swallowed by the sea lion. 


HOT WEATHER THOUGHTS 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Don’t forget to keep your dog’s water pan full of cool 


drinking water at all times. 


Don’t handle dogs that are strangers to you. 


Put some fresh water in the bird bath every day. 


Don’t keep your pets tied in the sun. 


Don’t tease your pets in hot weather. 


Do errands for mother willingly. 


Keep cool. Don’t exercise too strenuously. 
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‘Tew is the month when 
school closes and vacation time be- 
gins. To be sure there are not 
many places one can easily go to 
for vacations these days. Besides 
there is so much necessary work to 
be done in gardens and on the 
farms, there is little time left to 
trip about. A good substitute is 
arm-chair traveling. Let us get 
books from the library and read 
about some wonderful country we 
would like to visit. This, of course, 
might be Mexico. It is amazing 
how little most of us know about 
this large, wonderful country 
which lies right at our border line. 


For lack of space, we can only 
touch upon the highlights. Mexico 
is about one fourth as large as the 
United States. It has an area of 
768,000 square miles. The border 
line between the United States and 
Mexico is 1,500 miles long. Mex- 
ico’s eastern coast line is 1,727 
miles long and the western coast 
line is 4,574 miles long. That is 
far more than the United States 
has. Comparing it with the allur- 
ing South American countries we 
find that northern Mexico is at 
the same latitude north as the 
southern tip of Brazil is south, 
and the lower coast of Mexico is 
as far south as Sao Salvador 
(Bahia) on the eastern coast of 
Brazil is north. Beautiful Gua- 
dalajara is a little closer to the 
equator than Rio de Janeiro. 

Mexico’s attractions are a 
thousand fold. Switzerland has no 
more impressive mountains. Dis- 
tant countries have no quainter 
customs or folkways. Spain and 
Italy dominate the architecture 
of Mexico’s cities. Here we find 
jungles and snow-capped peaks, 
every type of climate. We find a 
prehistoric past with its buried 
cities and monuments equal to all 
Egypt can offer. 

Not least among Mexico’s at- 
tractions is the wonderful penin- 
sula of Yucatan. Americans who 
have visited this enchanted land 
will long remember Merida, a 
city without counterpart—a city 
gay with life and music, with at- 
tractive people and attractive 
homes, Yes, it is hot, but the cool- 
ing breezes from the gulf make 
it a delightful place, indeed. And 
they will remember the music of 


June Art Suggestions 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 


tinkling bells as great herds of 
goats are led through the little vil- 
lages early in the mornings, the 
native huts of bamboo with their 
friendly occupants, the palm- 
thatch roofs, the jungle with its 
amazing trees and flowers, the 
buried cities of the Mayans, an 
ancient race of inspiring art and 
culture. Here in the silent jungles 
is buried the evidence of a great 
people who excelled in science, 
architecture, language, music and 
poetry. The mystery of their com- 
ing, their development and their 
departure is still unsolved. 

The people of Mexico are made 
up of some 30% pure native blood, 
60% mixed Spanish and natives, 
and about 10% of other extrac- 
tions. Her people are employed 
mostly with mining, agriculture 
and stock raising. 

Mexico has vast resources. For- 
ests cover about one third of her 
area. She is perhaps the richest 
country in the world in all kinds 
of metals. Silver ranks first, then 
lead, gold, copper, zinc and many 
others including tin. She exports 
oil, dyewoods, coffee, tropical 
fruits, chicle and sisal in great 
quantities. 

Mexican arts and crafts are of 
infinite beauty and_ variety. 
Among these are woven textiles, 
pottery, lacquer ware, basketry, 
glass and silver products. 

The coast line of Mexico is sandy 
and low, while the central plateau, 
hemmed in by lofty mountain 
ranges on the east and west is 
from 5,000 to 8,000 feet high. The 
coast is tropical. The plateau is 
subtropical and temperate. Most 
of the cities are in the elevated 
area. Mexico has several fine sea- 
ports. The best are on the gulf 
side. 

Starting with the northwestern 
border and traveling southward, 
we find Mexico has many volca- 
noes. Among the highest, active 
and extinct, are Orizaba, 18,000 
ft. (second highest in the western 
hemisphere) ; Popocatepetl, 17,- 
880 ft.; Ixtacihuatl, 17,670 ft., 
and Nevado de Toluca, 15,003 ft. 

Mexico has relatively unimpor- 
tant rivers, and many of these are 
blocked at the mouth by sand bars. 
There are no great lakes. How- 
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ever, her many small lakes are 
very lovely. Lake Chapala, the 
largest, is 70 miles long and 20 
miles wide. For lack of water, the 
northern section is dry and arid. 
With the introduction of irriga- 
tion this area promises to be a 
vast garden of fruitful acres. 
Where irrigation has already been 
established it has worked wonders. 

Mexico is today, a modern won- 
derland. Various railroad lines 
and a network of modern automo- 
bile highways radiate from Mex- 
ico City to all interesting parts of 
the country. There are good roads 
leading from our southwestern 
states into Mexico, besides excel- 
lent railroad and air service. Mex- 
ico has undertaken a program of 
many modern developments, such 
as the building of good roads, ir- 
rigation systems, education of all 
kinds, medical care for all her peo- 
ple, redistribution of land among 
the poor, etc. 

Mexico City is the capital of 
Mexico. It is the most modern and 
splendidly situated of all Mexican 
cities. Among its fine structures is 
the city’s cathedral, the largest 
and most beautiful in the western 
hemisphere, and the national pal- 
ace of arts, luxurious and impos- 
ing. Mexico City is perhaps the 
most rapidly growing city on this 
continent. New, fine residential 
districts are being developed in all 
directions, with beautiful parks 
and wide avenues leading to them. 
Close by are many historic attrac- 
tions, such as the floating gardens 
of Xochimilco (Mexico’s Venice), 
and northward, the site of ancient 
pyramids and temples. 

The altitude of Mexico City is 
7,440 feet. Its population is a little 
over 1,029,068. Its climate is al- 
ways agreeable. This great, mod- 
ern metropolis is full of delightful 
surprises. Fine hotels, colorful 
markets and majestic settings 
give the city an air of charm and 
dignity. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Calendar 
(Page 11) 

Although the costumes of the 
rural Mexican are more or less 
alike, the city dweller is as well 
dressed as any modern American. 
The worker in the fields, and the 
native in the villages dresses in 
cotton trousers and shirt. The 
latter he usually ties in a knot at 
the front. He is very proud of his 
hat. He either walks barefooted or 
in sandals, and generally carries a 
serape for warmth when needed. 
The women are clothed in full cot- 
ton skirt and loose blouse with a 
shawl over their heads to protect 
them from the sun. Their hair is 
combed in two long braids. Some- 
times they braid colored ribbons 
into their hair, and tie the ends 
of the braids crosswise to form a 
double loop at the back. 

Here we see a peon with a load 
of fruit. Nearby is a girl carrying 
a load of handwoven hats and bas- 
kets. Over mountain passes and 
from one valley to another they 
walk on their way to market, 
where they sell or exchange their 
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Art Suggestions —/rom page 30 


wares for such commodities 
they may need. 


as 


Poster, To Market at Vera Cruz 
(Page 31) 

Half way between Mexico City 
and the coast, one is at an altitude 
of over 7,000 feet, but from here 
you dip rapidly into a tropical belt. 
You pass the volcano Orizaba at 
a distance, which, because of its 
great height, seems to be with 
you until you reach Vera Cruz. 
The earth is very fertile. The peo- 
ple happy. The road winds past 
green, lush fields of sugar cane 
and coffee, past orange groves and 
banana and pineapple plantations. 
In the forest areas are many 
bright tropical birds. Orchids in 
great variety are found in this 
section. 

Vera Cruz is picturesque and 
one of the most important Mexi- 
can Gulf ports. Its streets and 
parks are lively, its gardens and 
patios gay with flowering trees 
and palms. 

Can you draw a picture of a lit- 
tle Mexican boy or girl in the 


market place? What are some of 
the things they might be selling? 


Primary Arithmetic Seatwork 
(Page 15) 

This enjoyable arithmetic takes 
us through numbers three and 
four this month. In September we 
will continue with combinations 
including the number five. These 
simple drawings may be traced for 
hectographing. Save these pages 
each month to make up a collec- 
tion of practical number lessons 
for your pupils. 


Primary Reading Seatwork 
(Page 15) 

This series of reading lessons 
deals with characters well known 
to all children. The simple sen- 
tences point out various details in 
the picture and tend to make the 
child very observing. Every child 
likes the opportunity of coloring a 
picture of this kind, thus adding 
individuality to the work. 

The lettering on these sheets 
may be typewritten on the tracing 
for hectographing. 


You’ll find friendly animals. 
A barn there’s sure to be. 
Each year all city children 
Should come to visit me. 

What am I? vom 


Animals on the Farm 


I. 


I have four soft feet. 
My fur’s soft as silk. 

I purr when petted 
And mew for my milk. 
Draw what I am. 


(Cat or Kitten) 


II. 
I have web feet. 
1 swim about. 
With a quack, quack, quack, 
I waddle out. 


Draw what I am. 
(Duck) 


III. 
I have two horns. 
Have you heard me moo? 
I graze in pastures. 
Here’s some milk for you. 
Draw what I am. 


(Cow) 


RIDDLES 


ALETA ROBERTS SLATER 


IV. 
My coat is white and fleecy. 
I was lost by Little Bo Peep. 
I give wool for your blankets 
Which will warm you while you 
sleep. 


Draw what I am. 
(Sheep) 


I crow early in the morning. 
I wear my red comb high. 
I’ve a pretty head and feathers. 
I will roost by and by. 
Draw what I am. 


(Rooster) 
VI. 
I am your own true friend. 
I drive the cows and sheep. 
I bark and beg for bones. 
I’ll guard you while you sleep. 
Draw what I am. 
(Dog) 


VII. 
When I go out to pasture 
I stay close to mother’s side. 
My funny legs are wobbly. 
When I’m old you may ride. 
Draw what I am. 
(Colt) 


Vill. 
I have a curly tail. 
I dig with my snout. 
And I squeal in my pen. 
I want to get out. 
Draw what I am. 
(Pig) 


IX. 
My tail is long and fluffy. 
My eyes are bright and round. 
My home is in a hollow tree, 
The safest place I’ve found. 
Draw what I am. 


(Squirrel 


X. 
I can gallop or trot, 
And as likely as not 
I will give you a ride 
That will not be forgot. 
Draw what I am. 
(Horse or Pony) 
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Making a Little Magazine 


A Writing Activity Preparing Children of Third 
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Grade Level for Individual Projects to 
Carry Through the Summer 
ALICE HAWTHORNE 


Illustrated by Kay Orr WALKER 


Mhost children know chil- 


dren’s magazines, at least know 
their general format. Since a 
maximum of participation in an 
activity of this kind is desirable, 
the first step is a lesson to famil- 
iarize further the class with chil- 
dren’s magazines. 

For a week, turn the Room Li- 
brary into an attractive and com- 
fortable magazine corner. Have 
samples of children’s magazines. 
Discuss very simply the physical 
make-up of such magazines as: 

JACK AND JILL 

CHILD LIFE 

THE STORY PARADE 
PLAYMATE 

*WALT DISNEY’sS COMICS 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES 

Now, let the child handle the 
magazine for a subsequent period. 
Having talked freely about the 
differences and likenesses of the 
magazines presented, the children 
will be then quite keen to edit and 
print a magazine of their own. 


Planning 


In publishing a magazine, the 
very first decisions to be made 
are: 

1. SELECTION OF AN _ EDITOR 
AND A STAFF. 


2. SIZE OF THE CLASS MAGA- 
ZINE. 


3. COVER ARRANGEMENT. 


4. GENERAL POLICY OF THE 
MAGAZINE. 


5. TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
6. ADVERTISING. 


The set-up of a magazine done 
by primary children must neces- 
sarily be very simple. Too-finished 
a product would not inspire indi- 
vidual effort. This class LITTLE 
MAGAZINE is really but a gen- 
eral pattern of the one the child 
will do for himself during the 
summer. 

This particular set-up is defi- 
nitely just SUGGESTIVE. Yours 
may prove to be different and far 
more elaborate, with an entirely 


* A comic magazine is included because there is a 
‘building quality’’ in well-chosen comics of fantasy 
and adventure. If we will bother to investigate comics, we 
will find some with really HIGH STANDARDS. ‘‘Par 
ents Magazine,’’ as you know, now issues “‘True Comics” 


for older children, using real heroes of history. Dr 
Ww. W. D. Sones of the University of Pittsburgh 
through investigation, decided that excellent comics can 


stimulate good reading habits. 


different policy and content. 
When the individual numbers 
of the magazine are returned in 
the fall, the teacher will be de- 
lighted with the originality. You 
see, one of these very third-grad- 
ers may be the future editor of 
your High School paper. So spon- 
taneity is to be appreciated. Abso- 
lutely the only aim of a publication 
of this kind is to make the product 
entertaining. Your magazine is a 
SUCCESS if, when it is finished 
you hear such remarks at recess 
as “Isn’t the Little Magazine 


June 


Published by Third Grade 
Editor - John Doe 


- 1943 No. l 


good?” “Did you read the funny 
about Mary?” “Isn’t the cover 
cute?” “TI read your story, Joe.” 


Format of the “Little Magazine” 


For the cover page, use a piece 
of orange Art Paper 9” x 12” or 
larger. Paper dolls from Fashion 
sheets may be substituted for the 
silhouettes on the Cover Page. The 
Monogram may be repeated on the 
back cover of the magazine. 

For the magazine pages—8 or 
more—use news or brown wrap- 
ping paper. If any child in the 
class can type—fine; otherwise, 
material is mimeographed by the 
teacher, or children may write in 
longhand and paste on the pages. 

At the beginning of each sec- 
tion, paste a suitable colored pic- 
ture, cut from a magazine. The 
printing press, large type, may be 
used for captions. The pages will 
be put together with round-headed 
paper fasteners. 


First Year of Publication 


¢ 


LITTLE MAGAZINE 
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OUR MAGAZINE 
Our Very Own 


Our Favorite Poem for June 
THREE LITTLE BUGS 


Three little bugs in a basket, 
And hardly room for two; 
And one was black and one was gold; 
And one like me or you. 

The space was small 

No doubt for all, 

And what should three bugs do? 


THREE LITTLE BUGS (Cont’d.) 


And so there was WAR in the basket, 
Ah, pity ’tis, ’tis true; 

And he that was frozen and starved, 

at last, 

A strength from his weakness drew, 
And pulled both of the bugs 

From under the rugs, 

And killed and ate them, too. 


June—1943 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Our Favorite Poem for the 
Month 


Story 


Three little bugs in a basket, 
And the beds but two would hold; 
And so they fell to quarreling, 
The black, the white, and the gold. 
And two of the bugs 

Got under the rugs, 

And one was left in the cold 


Now, when bugs live in a basket, 

Though more than it can well hold; 

It seems to me they had better 
agree 

The black, the white, and the gold. 

And share what comes 

Of bed and crumbs, 

And leave no bug in the cold. 


Picture Contest 

Tongue Twisters—Personals 
Oddities—Books—Funnies Three little bugs in a basket, 
And hardly crumbs for two; 
And all were selfish in their hearts, 
The same as I or you. 

So the strong ones said, 

“We will eat the bread, 

And that’s what we will do.” 


4uthor Unknown . . 
Advertisements 


So he that was left in the basket 
Without a crumb to chew; 

Or a shred to wrap himself witha] 
When the wind across him blew, 
Pulled one of the rugs 

From one of the bugs 

And so the quarrel grew 


a War Stamp Each Week 


(Continued ) 


Story THE FLAG (Cont'd). 


Picture Contest 


her front door. As she took the rag 
from her pail, Joe looked and looked 
again. Then he ran up her steps and 
snatched the rag out of her hand. 
The woman was amazed and said, 
“Why, what does this mean?” Joe 
didn’t say a word; but ran on to 
school. The lady went into the house 
for her hat and coat and followed him. 
She went to the principal’s office and 
reported the incident. Joe’s teacher 
was called; but she couldn’t explain. 

“T see Joe on the school grounds,” 
she said. “I'll call him.” 


Joe came, white as a sheet. The 
principal, a very kindly man, said, 
“T’m sure you have some reason for 
what you did, Joe. Tell us.” 


Joe burst into tears, drew a wet 
scrub rag from his pocket and hold- 
ing it up, said, “Mr. Allen, she was 
using our flag, the one we salute, for 
a scrub rag.” 


Sure enough, the rag was an old 
American flag. The woman spoke up, 
“Why, I didn’t notice. I was the one 
who did wrong. And I apologize to 


this very good little American citi- 
zen.” 


‘INCE this month contains FLAG 

DAY (June 14), THE LITTLE 
MAGAZINE is offering a flag as 
prize for the Third Grade boy or girl 
who sends in the best crayon picture 
of our American Flag. 


THE FLAG 


OE rushed home from school one 

day. “Oh, Mother,” he shouted, 
“Miss Howard made me flag bearer 
today. Tomorrow morning at 9 
o’clock I carry the flag at the head 
of the line as we march around the 
room, while our teacher plays the 
piano. Then I hold the flag up for all 
the children to salute.” 


It was very hard for Joe to wait for 
morning to come. He was awake be- 
fore Daddy got up. 


“What time is it, Daddy?” he 
called. 

“About 6:30 o’clock. You may get 
up at 7 o’clock this morning, Joe, and 
have breakfast with me. I’ll be hon- 
ored to eat with a flag bearer.” 

Joe jumped up, showered, dressed, 
and was down at the table in record 
time. 

“Mother, I’d like to start for school 
a bit early today; so that I’ll be sure 
not to be late.” 

“All right, Son. Just be careful.” 


Joe walked toward the school. He 
saw a lady washing the window of 


(Continued ) 


The setting may be anything you 
wish. 


TONGUE TWISTERS 


Try to Say These Fast! 
Rubber buggy bumpers 
Six thick thistle sticks 


Personals 


John’s grandmother is here from 
New York. 


Sue has a new baby sister. 


Mary’s kitty followed her to school 
today. 
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?? Do You Know ?? 

. Whittier was color blind. 

2. Wordsworth couldn’t smell. 

3. Abraham Lincoln was our tallest 
President. 

4. Whistling is 
ships. 

5. A rainbow seen from an airplane 
looks like a complete circle. 

. The sea gets saltier every year. 


forbidden on battle- 


Do You ' ike Birds and 
Animals? 


BOOKS YOU WILL WANT 
TO READ 

Lottie’s Valentine—Katherine W. 
Eyre (About a Pigeon). 

Marshmallow — Claire 
(About a White Rabbit). 

Here Comes Kristie — Brock 
(About a Horse). 

Susannah, the Pioneer Cow 
Miriam Evangeline Mason (About a 
Cow). 

Tinker—Dorothy K. LaHommedieu 
(About a Dog). 


Newberry 


Funnies 
Cut a favorite funny from the 
newspaper and paste here. 


AMERICAN 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Paste Pictures of Bottles 
of Milk 


Cut Out of Magazines and Seed 
Catalogues: 


Pictures of Vegetables 


Pictures of Cereals 
Pictures of Glasses of 
Orange Juice 
Grapefruit Juice 


Tomato Juice 


CHILDHOOD 


Bibliography 


Books 

Magazine Making—John Bake- 
less. 

Writing for 
Wilhelm. 

See, Know and Tell 
W.N. Hoffman. 

Magazine Article Writing— 
Ernest Brennecke, Jr., and Donald 
L. Clark. 


Profit — Donald 


Well— 


Magazine Articles 


The Good in Comic Books—J us- 
tin B. Galford, teacher of Social 
Studies, New York City. (“‘The 
Woman,” March, 1943.) 


TY, 


Children of Other Lands 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 


An activity on Children of 
Other Lands is one which upper 
primary groups find interesting, 
particularly appropriate for these 
times when an appreciation and 
understanding of the children of 
other countries is more than ever 
necessary. 


The poem, Children’s Friendly 
Faces, by Annette Wynne was 
used to initiate the activity, which 
integrated much subject matter. 
The children did much informa- 
tional reading in order to answer 
questions that arose, enjoyed 
many stories depicting child life 
in other countries. In the music 
period they learned some of the 
songs that children in these 
various countries sing. In rhythm 
periods they played games and 
learned simple folk dances. They 
wrote and presented a simple play 
called “Children Around the 
World,” incorporating some of the 
songs and dances they had 
learned. The unit also involved 
map study. They learned to locate 
places where the children lived, 


as well as incidental learning of 
continents, oceans, rivers, moun- 
tains as they appeared on maps. 


The children brought articles to 
make interesting exhibits of the 
various countries. Many colored 
pictures from books and maga- 
zines were utilized in the study. 
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The culmination of the unit was 
fundamentally an art activity. A 
big map of the world which cov- 
ered half of an entire wall was 
drawn on a piece of white wrap- 
ping paper. Flags of various 
countries made an effective border 
around the map. The making of 
the map necessitated the chil- 
dren’s learning to draw maps to 
scale, to print well, and to draw 
and paint the flags. Tempera 
paint was used in painting the 
flags, which were drawn on half 


In a busy schedule, the 
teacher can save time for the lit- 
tle extra activities only by careful 
planning. The pupils should be 
asked to take part in the plans and 
in cooperating with the teacher in 
saving time, without reducing the 
number of minutes allotted to es- 
sential matters. 

Explain to the pupils that the 
present program uses all the min- 
utes in the day. Therefore, if any 
time is to be found for additional 
games, contests, reading aloud, 
ete., it must come from minutes 
saved elsewhere. Then ask for sug- 
gestions on where such savings 
might be made, discuss the amount 
of time each can contribute, and 


sheets of 9 x 12 drawing paper, 
as this type of paint produces rich 
true colors. 

The dolls were then placed on 
the ledge beneath the map—a 
child of Japan in her silk kimono, 
an Indian boy in costume com- 
plete with feathers, moccasins, an 
Eskimo in fur, a Spanish gir] in 
lace mantilla, a Scottish boy in 
plaid kilts, a Hawaiian in a little 
grass skirt, etc. A colored ribbon 
streamer from the doll to the 
country showed plainly the coun- 


Save Time by Cooperation 


GEORGE M. DODSON 


add them until the list is long 
enough to provide for the special 
activities the pupils desire most. 
You may have to start the list 
yourself; the pupils do not realize 
how often they waste time until it 
is called to their attention. Ask 
several questions like these: Could 
we save a few minutes getting 
started in the morning? Are we 
wasting time finding our books 
and materials? Do we have to stop 
the lessons sometimes because one 
of the pupils is not paying atten- 
tion? The list may be made quite 
long. This gives a wide variety of 
ways in which minutes may be 
saved, so that occasionally the 
boys and girls themselves may de- 
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try which the doll represented. 

To make the dolls pictures of 
children in their native costumes 
were drawn on 9 x 12 inch sheets 
of drawing paper. These were 
pasted on cardboard and cut out. 
From scraps of material which 
the children brought from home 
the costumes were cut to conform 
to the outline of the cardboard 
figures, and pasted in place. This 
pasting of materials to the card- 
board outlines creates the effect 
of a dressed doll, yet is much 
simpler than actually dressing 
dolls, as the cutting and sewing 
of these native costumes is rather 
difficult for primary children, re- 
quires a great deal of time, and is 
so expensive as to be impossible 
in many situations. 

The children cooperated in as- 
sembling the materials—a scrap 
of plaid for the Scotch boy, a bit 
of bright silk for the kimono, a 
piece of fur for the Eskimo, a bit 
of black lace for the Spanish man- 
tilla. They selected appropriate 
materials and worked out effec- 
tive color schemes in the costumes. 

Small realistic details gave 
added interest to these dolls—a 
fish swinging from the Eskimo’s 
hand, the Indian’s bow and arrow 
pasted in place. Faces and hands 
were colored an appropriate flesh 
tint. Hair was painted on or made 
from yarn and glued in place. 

The completed project made an 
interesting and colorful wall dis- 
play. 


cide how much time will be need- 
ed for the special activities that 
day, and where they will try to 
save those minutes. 

Of course, planning alone is not 
enough. If cooperation is lacking, 
just mention, “Here we are wast- 
ing five of the minutes we expect- 
ed to save for our new game to- 
day. If we do not watch, we won’t 
have time for it when we finish 
our work.” 

Teaching the value of time, and 
how it may be used for the great- 
est accomplishment is a fine les- 
son. But cooperation on many 
points may be woven right in with 
it by using this method. 
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FARM VISIT 


| FAR™ | 
ANIMALS 
2% 


FARM | 
PRODUCTS | 


LITTLE PIGS 
LIKE TO 
DRINK MILK 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Sarah Rehtus 


SR 


SUGGESTED 
COLORS 
MENS 
we TE 
RED comes 
AMO ORANGE 
FEET. 
Pan - 


STRAW FLOGR 
YELLOW 


AS MANY CHILOREN EXPECT TO 
VACATION ON FARMS, OR ALREADY 
HAVE HAD FARM EXPERIENCE, THIS 
ACTiviTy MAY BE CORRELATED 
WITH DOISCUSSIONS PROPUCTS 
OF THE FARM, WAYS IN WHICH 
TO BE HELPFUL ON A FARM, AND 
RELATED ToOPiIcs 


COLOR SUGGESTIONS 
OVERALLS - BLUE 


SHIRTS WHITE 


HAIRL - ONE BROWN 
ONE VELLOW 


PIGS REDDISH 
BROWN 
TROUGH YELLOW 
PAIL - RED 
GRASS - GREEN 


CO 
SX 
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4) 
FARM VISIT Sarah Rehtus 


TO DRINK MILK 


FROM A PAIL. CALF - BROWN 
AND WHITE 
GIRLS ANP 
STRAW ON FLOOR 
~YELLOW 
DRESS - BLUE 
HEN RED BROWN 
PAIL -RED 


To MAKE FIGURES STAND, CUT THEM DOUBLE ON 
THE DOTTED LINES. THEN PASTE LIGHTLY TOGETHER 
AT TOP, AND SPREAD BOTTOM £€£DGES SLIGHTLY 


COLGR SUGGESTIONS 


cow- BROWN 
AND WHITE. 

GIRLS DRESS 
AND BONNET 

~ GREEN 
HAIR , SHOES, 
CAT~ BLACK 
STRAW- YELUW 
PAIL ~BLUE 


Boxes - LIGHT 
~BROWN 


( 
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HOBBY SUGGESTIONS 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Sarah Rehtus 


PHOTOGRAPH 9 
TO THOSE 


INFERESTEDO 


OF _BoATS SHIPS 
nN 


IN MAKING A 


VACATION HOBBY SCRAPBOOK S 
| AN INTERESTING | 
| HOBBY |S 
BOAY COLLECTING PLANES 
PICTURES OF 
NG Boars oF 
4 + | a ALL KINDS | 
es AND MOUNTING 
oF SCRAP BOOK. 
ALL KINDS PAPERS AND 
"| TACK TODD MAGAZINES 
ARE EXCELLENT | ' 
SOURCES. 


ARE VERY 
SKETCH 


MELEE VE. 
COLEEC TION. 


SIMILAR SCRAP- 
BOOKS OF COLLEC- 
TIONS OF PICTURES 
OF THE VARIOUS 
TYPES OF PLANES, 
OR OF PHOTOS OF 
PEOPLE IN 
NEWS, MAKES AN 
INTERESTING HOBBY 
ACTIVITY, AS WEttl 
AS BEING EDUCA 
TIOWAL. 
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THE INCHIES INSPECT A VACUUM CLEANER Margaretta Harmon 


I cut the sweeper 
in half so you 
can see inside. 


An electric motor 
is under here. 


It turns this 
fan very fast. 


The wind sucks 
up the dust Z Ye SSS 
from the rug. //- 


The dust-bag holds 
the dust but lets 
air go through. 
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IPARADLE 


by Helen Strimple 


and were walking PAL, BoB 
down p> street one day. { was trying to stretch his short legs to 

S 
take long steps like and \"-"}were taking. 


Just then the three boys a “rat-a-tat-tat! RAT-A-TAT- 


TAT- 
51" said CF and ‘A parade!” 


“Oh yes; said little ve “It's the s big per on Main street’ 


“We_must hurry or well miss it!” cried and a ; 


and began to run. But soon little was far, 


far behind the other two. His legs were just too short to go very fast. 


“The parade will be over before |can get there, thought a 
unhappily ,"I wish | had great long legs likea -a jt !” Two big 


rolled down s cheek as he thought about the 


and all the gay parade he was missing. 
Just then a long, shinyfS7 stopped beside . A man 
wearing a big §% called; Hello! Would you like a ride to the parade?” 


“The Mayor!" cried "Oh yes, yes!” and 


climbed in beside the Mayor 
Now whom do you think_ #.“fand By saw leading the parade 
down Main street? It was ey ‘sown little brother [=> 
proudly holding the Ad os he rode beside 


the in his long, 
“| don't mind having short legs at all, 


thought to as he and 


waved at and F..:: 


Jimmy's LITTLE BROTHER. 
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Holland 


FOR RHYTHM BAND 


Words, music and orchestration by 
ALICE HESS BEVERIDGE 
TRIANGLES 


e 

> TAMBOURINES, BELLS, CASTANETS 
f > ome } 


RHYTHM STICKS, TONE BLOCKS 


( 
DRUMS, CYMBALS 
PIANO, VOICE 
| 
/n a jolly mood 1. I'd like to go to Hol-land Where great strong dikes kee p 
it, 2. I’d like tosee where tulips grow In fields in stead of 
+ I’d like tosee some wood en shoes And hear their click ing, 
I $4. I'd like tosee the wind-mills, too, How strange and odd it 
4) 
4 t + + + 4 + 


out the sea And streets are all ca-nals, you know, Which all is queer to you and me. 
gar - dens small And see wherestorks their nests do build On roofs’ in-stead of trees so. tall. 


clack -ing sound, And when ca-nals_ are froz - en hard, To skate onthem fromhome to _ town. 
all would be. But boys and girls all run and play, And shout as loud as you = and me. 


Instructions See Page 64 
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Feathered Folk of the Aleutians 


Bias to the North, Alaska 
reaches a long arm toward Asia. 
An arm that is a range of moun- 
tains slowly rising from the sea. 
Only their peaks show, making 
islands. Now, in the cold Alaskan 
spring, the sea booms and roars 
against the rocky cliffs, and wet 
fogs keep the tall beach grasses 
green. Wild flowers open in the 
sunshine when the days are clear. 
And the air is filled with the calls 
of busy sea birds. For it is nesting 
time in the Aleutians. Whole bird 
cities live along the rocky cliffs 
of these Alaskan islands. 

Once these feathered folk 
feared the little brown men, the 
Aleuts, who hunted them for food. 
But now their natural foes are 
chiefly the little white fox of the 
Arctic, and a giant gull with sil- 
very wings. 

Three cities of feathered folk 
live close neighbors on one of the 
rocky islands. Deep in a rocky 
cave just big enough for a sea 
bird a mother puffin guarded her 
nest. She looked much like a par- 
rot. At last from her one white 
egg baby Puffin pecked his way. 
Round and soft in his black feath- 
er down, he accepted the fish food 
she had ready for him in her huge 
bill. Outside, Father Puffin stood 
on guard. In the spring, both par- 
ents wore gay plumage. White 
feathers swept back from their 
foreheads. Behind each round 
white eye a single yellow feather 
rose like a horn. Their huge bills 
were yellow, green, and red. And 
their feet were coral red. But, like 
little Puffin’s, their backs were 
black like wet rocks. Father’s bill 
was so huge that he looked ac- 
tually bottle-nosed, at this time of 
year. 

One day Attu, the Aleut boy, 
beached his skin canoe in a tiny 
cove. He knew Uncle Sam had 
forbidden it, but he meant to hunt 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


PUFFIN 


birds’ eggs. Father Puffin merely 
turned his huge head to watch the 
boy with unblinking eyes. The boy 
picked up a stone to throw at the 


birds, and began to climb the 
rock ledge. Still Father Puffin 


made no move. He thought he 
didn’t have to run away, for he 
carried a weapon always with 
him. Then the Aleut boy, Attu, 
threw the stone. Father Puffin 
dodged just in time. The sudden 
backward step made him lose his 
balance. He went diving headlong 
into the sea, his red feet held out, 
one on either side, like rudders, to 
help him balance. Splash! He hit 
the waves. Then how his short 
wings paddled as he swam back to 
land. He hid his gay plumage by 
waddling into the tall beach grass, 
which stood head high to a boy. 

The Aleut boy, seeing no more 
of Father Puffin, reached one arm 
into the cave, where the Puffin 
baby lay soft and helpless. But 
Mother Puffin was ready for the 
intruder. One snap of her huge 
bill and the boy felt as if she must 
have bitten a piece out of his 
hand. He suddenly decided that he 
did not want a Puffin after all, and 
went home. 

On another cliff above the sea, 


there lived a colony of murres. 
These birds are not penguins— 
there are no penguins in the Arc- 
tic—but they look much like pen- 
guins, in their black coats with 
white vests. And their legs are so 
far back that they walk erect like 
penguins. But murres can fly, and 
penguins cannot. 

Baby Murre, soft and gray like 
a baby penguin, used to watch his 
parents when they went fishing. 
O:». land they waddled as awk- 
w.ardly as ducks. But when they 
saw salmon swimming in the sea, 
they went into a graceful power 
dive. Like penguins, they used 
their strong wings for swimming 
under water. Paddling twice as 
fast with feet and wings together, 
they pursued their fish and caught 
them, then returned to their rocky 
nest. One day Baby Murre, too, 
would dive and swim. But now he 


MURRES 
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was helpless on the rock ledge, 
waiting till his wings were 
stronger. Sitting straight up, he 
looked as if he were standing. And 
so did long rows of other baby 
murres with nests along the rock 
ledge. Watching, bright eyed, all 
that went on about him, one day 
he saw a great gull with long, sil- 
very Wings circling the sky. And 
the giant gull, seeing the rows of 
baby murres along the cliff, began 
circling lower, its cruel eyes 
bright with hunger. The bird city 
set up one shrill cry of fear, the 
grown birds swirling about the 
cliff like big snowflakes in the 
wind. But the gull grasped an egg 
in one talon and flew away with it. 
It came back shortly with beak 
smeared with egg. Again and 
again it came, and sometimes it 
carried off a chick from the top of 
the cliff. At last its cruel eyes 
looked straight down at Baby 
Murre. His heart beat in terror. 
But now his parents, and the par- 
ents of all his young neighbors, 
were lined up along the cliff ledge. 
At last, the gull came near 
enough! The grown murres thrust 
sharp beaks at its face, trying, 
trying for its terrible shining 
eyes. But the gull had no wish to 
have its eyes put out. And at last 
it gave up and flew away. 

The island had one more bird 
city. Away around on another cliff 


COUNTRY 


young Kittiwake first opened her 
eyes. She saw a world of salt- 
smelling fog, that broke away and 
let the watery sunlight warm the 
air. Her home, too, was high on 
the side of a rocky cliff. The nest 
was just a few beakfuls of dried 
grass and seaweed that her father 
and mother had dropped along the 
crack of the cliff to keep the egg 
in place. Not that sea bird eggs 
often fell. For they were round at 
one end, but pointed at the other. 
And when a careless bird foot 
knocked against one, the egg sim- 
ply rolled about in a half circle 
and came to rest again. 

It was Kittiwake and her neigh- 
bors who kept the air most tuneful 
with their cry of “Kitti-wake! 


(Photo by Marjorie Smith) 
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Kitti-wake!” Beneath, the waves 
dashed in silver foam against the 
cliff, and their pleasant roar filled 
the air. The little white foxes 
might prowl through the fields of 
wild flowers and long for the baby 
birds, but they couldn’t climb the 
cliff. And the great golden eagle 
might peer, hungry eyed, without 
seeing the dove-gray little birds 
that lay hidden in the gray fogs 
above the sea. 

But there was no way for a 
mammoth eagle or a huge silver 
winged robber gull to reach the 
small and gentle kittiwakes on 
their narrow rock ledges. There 
was no enemy but rough weather. 
And when it stormed, little Kitti- 
wake learned to oil her feathers as 
Mother cid, and lay huddled warm 
and close between her parents. 
But when the sun shone, she 
learned to dive down, down till her 
talons clutched one of the tiny 
fish that swam thick in the sea. 

Murre, Puffin, and Kittiwake, 
all feathered folk of the Aleutians, 
live their lives on the chain of is- 
lands that are really mountain 
tops thrust above the sea. A chain 
of islands that reaches from 
Alaska toward Asia _ through 
northern seas, where there are 
few human kind. But these birds 
have great cities of their own. All 
they need is the fish with which 
the sea provides them. 


Country is for children 
Full of singing trees 
And flower-frosted hilltops 
Asong with bumblebees 

It holds the silver rivers 
Where little toes can wade 
And hides a host of fairies 
Beneath its fern-leaf shade. 


Country is for children 
A patch of sky can hold 

A rainbow’s invitation 

To a pot of shining gold 

And every little boy and girl 
Can be a king or queen 

And rule the happy hours away 
Upon a country green. 
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Rosm expertly peeled an 
orange and tossed the bright col- 
ored bit of rind at a lazy-looking 
lizard. The lizard came to life at 
once and sped across the sand. 
Sally looked at her twin with in- 
terest. 

“Half of that orange is for me,” 
she stated firmly. 

“All right,” Robin said easily. 
“You can have it all if you want 

Sally frowned with suspicion 
and asked, “What’s the matter 
with it? You’re awfully generous 
all of a sudden.” 

Robin grinned and rubbed his 
cheek where a drop of orange 
juice had squirted. He pushed his 
helmet back from his brow and 
squinted as he broke the fruit into 
sections and dropped them into 
Sally’s outstretched hands. 

“There’s another one in my 
pocket,” he said. “Happy Dog 
brought us a whole bag of them. 
He and Two Hawks Johnny 
helped dig out a fruit truck that 
was struck over by Garnet and the 
man on the truck passed out 
oranges to everybody.” 

Sally daintily popped the orange 
sections into her mouth and 
chewed vigorously. ““‘Umm, good,” 
she said. ““Where is Happy Dog?” 

“He went to get the burros. 
He’s going to take us up to the 
cliffs to look for rock wren nests.”’ 

Robin tilted the moisture- 
beaded olla which swung from the 
veranda rafter and rinsed his 
hands free of the sticky orange 
juice. A brisk wind stirred the 
sand beyond the porch for a mo- 
ment, then died as quickly as it 
had come. A cactus wren rose 
from the earth where she had 
huddled against the sudden sand 
gust and flew to a cholla twenty 
yards from the cabin. Sally 
watched her go with interest. 

“Do you suppose she has a nest 
in all that bristly cactus?’ she 
asked. 

“We can look,” Robin replied. 
“T can see something in the crotch 
of the cholla.” 

At that moment Happy Dog ap- 
peared around the corner of the 
cabin. He led the burros up to the 
veranda and said, “I had to fasten 
Rambler’s shoe. If we go up into 
the shale, a loose shoe wouldn’t be 
30 good.” 
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Wrens of the Desert 


GARALD LAGARD 


Apparently the shoeing opera- 
tion had not disturbed Rambler in 
the least; he looked as bored as 
ever. Boulder, the other burro, 
showed his teeth, then set them 
into the veranda rail. 

“Why don’t you feed your bur- 
ro, Robin?” Happy Dog asked. 
“Then he wouldn’t have to eat the 
cabin.” 

“That burro is really crazy,” 
Robin said with disgust. ‘“‘The 
other day he ate a whole box of 
matches somebody dropped down 
at the stable.” 

*“Matches seem to be part of any 
burro’s diet,” said Happy Dog, 
“when he can get them. Many a 
prospector has had his whole 
camp outfit burned up by some 
silly burro chewing on matches. 
Maybe burros like the taste of 
sulphur, or something else in the 
matches.” He pulled Boulder’s 
head away from the veranda rail. 
“Ready to go?” 

“First,” said Sally as_ she 
vaulted the veranda rail, “I want 
to look at one of those chollas. A 
wren flew and lit on one, and then 
just disappeared. Maybe she has 
a nest there.” 

Happy Dog looked where Sally 
pointed, then he nodded his head. 
“She has,” he said. “I can see it 
from here.”’ 

The nest was lodged securely 
among the spines of the fierce- 
looking cactus. As they neared it, 
the cactus wren flew a few feet 
into the air crying, ‘“Chut-chut- 
chut.” She was a large bird, about 
eight inches from the end of her 
tail to the tip of her slightly 
curved beak. 

“She doesn’t look much like the 
wrens we have at home,” Robin 
observed. 


“And you would never see a nest 
like hers at home,” Happy Dog 
said. 

The nest was right in the midst 
of the spiny cactus. It was loosely 
woven with sticks and grasses and 
was lined with feathers. The twins 
peered into it eagerly for a sight 
of the baby birds. Sally drew back 
and said, with an air of surprise, 
“Why, it’s empty. Where are the 
little wrens?” 


“Gone,” Happy Dog replied. 
“The cactus wren hatches her 
brood early.” 

“Then what is she doing here?” 


Robin asked. “I thought birds left 
their nests after the babies 
hatched and flew away.” 

“Not cactus wrens,” Happy Dog 
replied. “If they do leave, they 
build another one to sleep in. S« 
far as I know, the cactus wren is 
the only bird who does build bed- 
rooms. And look at the tunnel 
That’s another thing you won't 
see on other birds’ nests.” 

It was a tunnel, built out fron 
the nest and lined with grasses. 

“Why,” said Sally, “this is a 
regular house—a bird house.” 

But the rock wren’s nest was 
different. They found one only 
after a hard scramble up the face 
of a cliff and a close search of the 
clefts in the rock face. It was Hap- 
py Dog who at last pointed out a 
queer pattern of bright pebbles 
which paved a portion of the 
ledge. 

“Who do you suppose did that?” 
Robin panted. “I didn’t think any- 
body had ever climbed up here be- 
fore.” 

“Perhaps they haven’t,” Happy 
Dog said. “No person did that. 
That’s a rock wren’s idea of a 
porch for her nest.” 

“Why,” Sally gasped, “I never 
heard of such a thing. Do you 
mean a bird carried those little 
stones and laid them in place?” 

“That’s right,” Happy Dog said. 
“And some of them aren’t so 
little.” 

He picked one from the ledge 
and showed it. It was more than 
a quarter of an inch thick, and 
about an inch and a half long. It 
was a shiny brown and quite 
smooth. Others in the pattern 
were yellow, red and ordinary 
gray. Suddenly Robin stooped and 
picked up something. He stared at 
it in surprise. 

“What is it?” Sally asked curi- 
ously. 

“It’s a dime,’”” Robin replied 
‘What a place to find a dime.” 

Happy Dog laughed and said, 
“You might find anything smal! 
enough for the wren to carry. But 
look dewn into the cleft and you’!! 
see the nest itself.” 

Robin and Sally knelt and 
peered into the dark crack in the 
ledge. The nest was there, but it 
was quite empty. It was cleverly 
wedged into the crack and seemed 
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quite secure. The twins got to 
their feet. 

Suddenly Robin pointed to the 
cliff’s side. There, bobbing up and 
down was the rock wren. ‘“‘Kree- 
kree-kree-kree,” the bird said 
mournfully. It continued to nod 
and bow, all the while making the 
odd sound. 


Experiences to help chil- 
dren become aware of the sun and 
something of its significance in 
their lives. 

During the winter months when 
the sun sets early and it gets dark 
before the little children’s bed- 
time interest centers in the sky. 
This offers an opportunity for 
study of the sun, moon and stars. 
Experiences 

Show the children how shadows 
are made. 

Place the various objects be- 
tween the sunlight and the child to 
show how shadows are made. 

Let the children form shadows. 

Make a shadow screen’ by 
stretching a sheet in front of a 
window through which the sun is 
shining. Leave enough room be- 
tween the sheet and window for a 
‘hild to go between. 

Let the children cast their shad- 
yws on the sheet. 

Let them experiment on a rainy 
lay and find out that they cannot 
make a shadow without the sun. 
The children will acquire a new 
meaning from this. 

A shadow stick may be placed 
in the schoolroom or on the school 
ground. Observe how the shadow 
moves during the day. Observe the 
position of the sun as related to 


“Let’s go,” Sally said. “I don’t 
believe she likes visitors.” 

Robin stooped and carefully 
replaced the dime in the exact spot 
where he had found it. 

“T’ll bet that’s what she’s un- 
happy about,” he said. “Besides, I 
never did like the idea of robbing 
a bird’s nest, even of dimes.”’ 


Experiences in the Study of the 
Sun and Moon 


ANNE E. JONES 


each position of the shadow. 

Note the size of the shadow. 
When is it shortest? When is it 
longest? 

Children can observe their own 
shadows and the shadows of trees 
and buildings. 

Observe the position of the sun 
at different times of the day. 

Advise children of the danger 
of injury to their eyes if they look 
directly at the sun or other bright 
lights. 

Sun's Heat 

When washing the doll’s clothes, 
hang part of them to dry in the 
direct sunshine, and part in the 
shade. Compare and see which 
dried more quickly. 

Some of the children in my first 
grade usually take cod liver oil 
during the winter months. This 
would be a good time to explain 
that cod liver oil has something in 
it that helps take the place of 
summer sunshine. 

We need to have the sun shine 
on our bodies. 

Day and Night 

Young children accept the phe- 
nomena of day and night without 
question. The fact that it is day- 
light somewhere else on the earth 
when it is night here holds the 
children’s interest and calls for 


RAINDROP CHILDREN 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The little raindrop children 
Are marching from the sky 

In uniforms of crystal 

I watch them filing by! 


With tiny drums they clatter ; 
They beat a rat-a-tat! 

The ranks all keep together, 
Their feet go pit-a-pat! 


Cloudy Night 


ELIZABETH-ELLEN LONG 


The Wind is a shepherd 
Who pipes a sleepy tune 
To his white flock grazing 
In the pastures of the moon. 


discussion and an experiment. 

Where does the sun go? 

Darken the room. 

Use a flashlight to represent the 
sun. 

Place a globe of the earth so 
that one half of it will be lighted 
clearly by the light. 

Place a piece of clay at the 
place where they live. 

Rotate the globe on its axis. 

Let the children rotate the 
globe. 

Seasons 

The seasons at first are largely 
interesting to children because of 
what they contribute to their lives 
more than because of the changes 
about them. 

Winter brings Christmas. 

Summer is the time for vaca- 
tion. 

Spring is the time when snow- 
suits can be left off. 

Autumn is the time for going 
back to school. 

These interests are marking 
certain periods of time and before 
long the interest is broadening. 

In winter the weather is cold. 

In spring the weather becomes 
warmer. 

In summer the weather is hot. 

In autumn the weather is cool 
again. 
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June Roses 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Wren Mrs. Goose went 


out on her porch to smell the fresh 
morning air, she was just de- 
lighted to find that her little yellow 
rose bush was out. There were two 
flowers on it, and a bud half open. 
She wished that all three were out, 
but she was happy, anyway. June 
roses! Yellow ones! And the sky 
so blue, and the sun so bright. 

Why, she must go right over 
and tell Mrs. Squirrel. But when 
she got across the street, her 
friend came out of the door, with 
a pink sunbonnet on, and a market 
basket. 

“My rose bush is in bloom! Two 
flowers out—and a third coming 
—” called Mrs. Goose. 

“That’s nice,” Mrs. Squirrel 
told her. “I’d come and see them, 
but I am just going to do my shop- 
ping.” 

Now Mrs. Goose was so pleased 
over her roses that she was ready 
for anything at all. So she said: 
“T’ll go along with you, Mrs. 
Squirrel.” 

As they walked down Animal- 


town Avenue they said good- 
morning to their friends. Mrs. 


Goose wanted to stop and talk 
about her rosebush, but Mrs. 
Squirrel hurried her on. 

Inside the grocery, the animal 
people were busy shopping. Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit was bending over a 
barrel of onions. Mrs. Goose went 
over to her. 

“How-do-you-do, Mrs. Goose,” 
said Mrs. Rabbit. “I just love 
onions, don’t you?” 

“Oh yes, and I love roses, too. 
Mine are out! Two yellow ones— 
and a third coming—” 

“That’s good,” Mrs. Rabbit told 
her, thinking that this was a fun- 
ny time to talk about roses. Vege- 
tables would be better! “Just look 
at these lovely carrots,” she said 
to Mrs. Goose. “Aren’t they big 
and sweet? I am going to buy 
some.” 

“And so am I,” smiled Mrs. 
Goose, agreeing with everything 
that Mrs. Rabbit said. 

“And parsley—”” went on her 
friend. 


“Il am just going to do my shopping” 


‘““And I need parsley, too—” 

beets—” 

“Yes, beets—” 

“And green paint; I want some 
to fix my porch with—” 

“So do I,” said Mrs. Goose, not 
thinking. 

Now Mrs. Squirrel had finished 
her shopping long before this and 
gone home. When Mrs. Goose got 
out on the street again, she was 
very surprised to find that she had 
bought quite a big bag of things. 
At home, she looked inside. The 
groceries were all right; she could 
eat those. But what about the 
green paint? 

“Well, I got into all this just 
because I was so excited over my 
roses,” sighed Mrs. Goose. “I must 
be more careful. But never mind. 
Mrs. Rabbit was going to do over 
her porch with her green paint. I 
might just as well do mine, too!” 
So she put on some old clothes, and 
went right at it. She decided to 
take off her shoes and stockings, 
and dig right in. Mrs. Goose 
looked down at her big yellow feet, 
and thought it had been a long 
time since she had gone barefoot. 

She worked and she sang, and 
she was careful not to paint her- 
self into a corner, too, as she had 
done once before. Very soon the 
porch was about finished. Mrs. 
Goose glanced down; she was on 
the bottom step now—and was 
surprised to see two big yellow 
places. So she painted them green, 
quickly. 


But oh, what a mistake! For 
she realized. as soon as she had 
swabbed the brush over them, 
that she had painted her own yel- 
low feet! 

She dropped her brush and ran 
down into the grass to look at 
them. Oh, how awful they looked! 
What should she do? 

Suddenly Mrs. Squirrel called 
from across the street. “Oh, Mrs. 
Goose! May I come over and see 
your vellow roses now?” 

Now Mrs. Goose was very 
ashamed that she had been so silly 
as to paint her own feet, and she 
decided not to tell Mrs. Squirrel 
about this. Fortunately the grass 
was green, too, and if she dug her 
feet well in, and scrouged down so 
that her skirt covered her toes, 
maybe Mrs. Squirrel would not no- 
tice. 

So she called: “Yes, come right 
ever—” and they met at the rose 
bush. 

“Two roses out, and the third 
coming,’ said Mrs. Squirrel, sniff- 
ing. “I can smell them—even with 
all this odor of paint. They are 
lovely.”” Then she looked at Mrs. 
Goose. “Why are you stooping 
down like that?” she asked. ““What 
makes you act so funny? Why are 
you trying to make the bottom of 
your skirt touch the grass ?”’ 

“Oh, it’s just a little exercise,” 
said Mrs. Goose, trying to think of 
a reason. “It is good for me to 
bend, ves indeed it is.” 


*“‘What on earth has happened to your 
feet ?’’ 
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But Mrs. Squirrel kept looking 
at her. Then her eyes grew round, 
“Why,” she asked, “what on earth 
has happened to your feet? They 
are bright green!” 

Oh dear, Mrs. Goose knew that 
she had to tell, now! ‘Well,’ she 
said, “I was just painting my 
porch—and—and—” 

“You made a good job of it, and 
did your feet, too,” finished Mrs. 
Squirrel. 

“But it doesn’t matter; Pll run 
right in and wash it off.” 

“Oh, but it won’t wash off,” 
Mrs. Squirrel told her. “This is 
serious; really it is!” 

“But I can’t go around all the 
the rest of my life with green 
feet!” Mrs. Goose began to look 
worried. 

“Certainly not. There is some- 
thing that will take it off. I have 
forgotten what it is; but Mr. 
Gobbler will know. Come along 
with me, quick! We will go back to 
his store, and get you all fixed up.” 

Mrs. Goose stood there and said 
she didn’t want to; that she hated 
to have anyone see her with green 
feet. But Mrs. Squirrel told her: 
“‘Nonsense, this is no time to be 
silly. Follow along close after me. 
Take hold of my tail. Now, run! 
We'll soon be there—” 

So they hurried to Mr. Gob- 
bler’s grocery, Mrs. Squirrel going 
first, very fast, and Mrs. Goose 
plopping along close after her, like 
a trailer. Everyone they met 
stared at them; but they rushed 
on. 

Mrs. Squirrel burst into the 
grocery, calling: “This is an 
emergency! First aid, please. Just 
look at Mrs. Goose’s feet !”’ 

Everyone crowded around. Mr. 
Gobbler took one glance, and said: 
“Turpentine!” He got a bottle off 
the shelf. 

Then Mrs. Goose sat on a chair 
while her feet were tended to. 
Mrs. Rabbit and Black Cat 
scrubbed the paint off. Mr. Pig 
and Mrs. Squirrel kept encourag- 
ing Mrs. Goose. After a while her 
feet were yellow again. 

But she looked at them and be- 
gan to cry. “Oh,” she said, “what 
a fix I was in! What if I had had 
to go around all my life with green 
feet ? Oh, I couldn’t have stood it!”’ 

“You won’t have to stand it,” 
her friends told her. “But this is 
a fine time to cry, now isn’t it, 
when it’s all over?” 

Mrs. Goose stopped, thanked 
them, paid for the turpentine, and 
She and Mrs. Squirrel started 
home. But she still sniffed a little. 
Hr head hung down, and her long 
goose neck was limp. 
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Mrs. Goose sat in a chair while her feet 
were tended to. 


“Do cheer up,” Mrs. Squirrel 
told her. “You did a foolish thing, 
but you got out of the pickle, 
didn’t you?” 

“But I was so happy about 
something! And I can’t remember 
now what it was. My day is 
spoiled.” 

‘“‘Nonsense,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 
“Well, here’s where I turn off.” 
She was glad to get rid of Mrs. 
Goose, indeed she was. 

She was almost in her house 
when she heard Mrs. Goose calling 
her. “Come over here, quick! 
Please come—”’ 

“Oh, what has she done now?” 
wondered Mrs. Squirrel. “This is 
getting to be too much!” But she 
went over, just the same. 


Mrs. Goose was standing in her 
little yard, smiling. “‘SSee—” she 
said—‘‘the third rose is out. Now 
I remember what I was happy 
about! It was the roses—” 

“That's fine!’ said Mrs. Squir- 
rel. “But please remember that 
your front porch is painted, and 
don’t walk on it. And you'd better 
put your shoes and stockings on, 
right away.” 

“Oh yes,” sang Mrs. Goose. “I 
will remember. Ill put on my 
porch and remember that my 
shoes and stockings are painted. 
It’s such a nice day! June roses, 
vellow roses. Yellow toes, too!” 
And she went around to open her 
back door, lifting her big feet 
high. 


The Quetzal Bird 


GARALD 


Au right, Billie,” Garry 
said eagerly, “this is Yoro. I won- 
der if we’ll see the Quetzal birds 
flying around the airfield.” 

A young Honduran opened his 
eyes as the plane from Olanchito 
came to a stop on the runway. He 
smiled at the young Americans 
and shook his head and said, “If 
it is the Quetzal birds you would 
see, you must go where it is they 
are. The Quetzal bird does not live 
in town; he lives in the high for- 


LAGARD 


est. In the very high forest of the 
Sierra de Sulaco.” 

“My name is Jose Lupe,” the 
young man continued politely, and 
he bowed to the children’s parents 
with easy grace. He took a bag in 
each hand and stepped from the 
plane. Then he raised his hat and 
extended a hand to each of the 
Americans in turn. 

“My, but he’s polite,’ Billie 
murmured. “I like him.” 

“If you want to see the Quetzal 
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bird,” Jose said firmly, “it is in 
the morning when you will be 
meeting me for such a purpose. 
There is nobody in the Yoro valley 
who knows of the sacred Quetzal 
bird as does Jose Lupe. It is I, 
Jose Lupe, who says this. And all 
the world is knowing Jose Lupe 
has the word to trust.” 

Without waiting for an answer 
the young Honduran bowed again, 
turned and walked away with his 
two heavy bags. Garry watched 
him go with a puzzled expression 
on his face. 

“Meet us where?” he ques- 
tioned. “How can we meet him if 
we don’t know where he lives?” 

“I think Jose Lupe will take 
care of that,” Billie said. “‘I’ll bet 
we'll see him in the morning.” 

Billie wriggled in her saddle, at- 
tempting to find a soft spot. It was 
late the next morning and they 
had been riding since four o’clock. 
They were now in the huge forest 
of the Sierra de Sulaco and mighty 
cedar trees which their whole par- 
ty could not surround rose to a 
great height and matted out the 
sun with their branches. There 
was a constant sound of bird 
noises. Woodpeckers kept up a 
steady rat-a-tat on dead cedars, 
and toucans with their amazingly 
large bills flew about through the 
foliage. Tiny humming birds were 
busy among the blossoms of the 
sapote trees, and spider monkeys 
kept up a steady chatter as they 
quarreled over the sapote fruit. 

“This is wonderful!’ Garry 
said. “What do you think of it, 
Billie?” 

“T don’t see any Quetzal birds,” 
Billie groaned. ‘“‘And this saddle is 
killing me.” 

“We will make the stop for 
awhile,” Jose said easily. “You 
will make the stretch. You will 
have the rest. Any time now it is 
the Quetzal bird you will be see- 
ing. Perhaps you would hear some 
about the Quetzal bird,” Jose said. 
“It is the bird sacred to the Aztecs 
who lived in Mexico a long time 
ago. The plumes of the Quetzal 
bird were worn by the chiefs. Be- 
cause the Quetzal feathers are so 
green, the ancient people thought 
of the bird as giving life to every- 
thing. You know of the spring— 
it is then the green growth comes 
from the earth. But the Quetzal 
bird is green all the time, so the 
ancient people thought of the 
Quetzal as if the gods owned him. 
It might seem without the sense to 
us, but the ancient people could 
not have been told that.” 

“We have read about how 
pretty the birds are,”’ Billie said. 
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‘‘And when we knew we were com- 
ing to Honduras, we hoped we 
would have a chance to see one. 
But I didn’t know we would have 
to ride mules. I don’t like mules,” 
she finished with a groan as she 
rubbed one hip. 

“You’re just—” Garry began, 
then his voice broke and his mouth 
opened wide. He pointed a shaking 
finger at a distant cedar branch. 
“Look!” he gasped. “Look at that 


When 
Bedtime 
Comes 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


When bedtime comes 
Our Mother dear 

Is always sweet 
And very near. 


When clock hands show 
It won’t be long 

Till bedtime comes, 
She sings a song. 


She sings about 
A woolly sheep. 
Before we know it, 
We’re asleep. 


bird. Is that a Quetzal up there?” 

“Where?” Billie cried. “I don’t 
see anything.” 

3ut Jose nodded happily and 
said, “That is the Quetzal. I will 
throw a stone, Billie. You will 
see.” 

As Jose’s stone struck among 
the cedar boughs, a bird rose from 
a limb and flew slowly to another 
tree. He was like no other bird 
the children had ever seen. He was 
about the size of a pigeon, but 
there the resemblance ended. His 
tail feathers were over three feet 
long and they streamed after him 
as he flew. On his head was a crest 
of green and gold which glittered 
like a jewel in the stray shafts of 
sunlight which came through the 
thickly-laced cedar boughs. His 
breast was a bright scarlet, and 
his wings were black and white. 

“T never dreamed a Quetzal 
looked like that!” Billie gasped, 
her aches and pains now forgot- 
ten. ‘‘He’s the most beautiful bird 
I ever saw.” 

Jose nodded. “Is it the wonder 


that the ancient people thought he 
belonged to the gods?” he asked 
quietly. 

The Quetzal did not light again. 
He neared a tree which was cov- 
ered with clusters of olive green 
fruit. Jose said, his voice high 
with excitement, “‘The Quetzal is 
going to feed. You are lucky to 
see a Quetzal feed. It is indeed 
something to see.” 

The bird glided toward the tree, 
then he rose sharply and his bill 
took one of the fruits. Then he 
hovered for a scant moment, his 
bill working quickly on the fruit 
clusters. Then he rose, circled the 
tree and repeated the process, 
never once alighting. 

“It looks like some kind of a 
scarf dance,” Billie whispered. 
“See how his tail streams out and 
waves as he turns.” 

“Hush!” Garry breathed. “You 
might frighten him away.” 

The Quetzal fed for some time. 
then he lit on a dead cedar limb 
and sat quietly for a moment. 
Then he suddenly opened his 
mouth and spat up the seeds of 
the olive-colored fruit. The long 
golden tail waved slowly in a faint 
breeze. The green crest seemed tc 
glow brighter as the Quetzal turned 
his head. Then his mouth opened 
again and a sound like the cluck 
of a hen came from it. 

“That is the song of the Quet- 
zal,” Jose explained. “It is not so 
beautiful. But the hen Quetzal 
thinks it is very lovely. See, here 
comes one now. The male Quetza! 
is knowing it. See how he jerks his 
golden tail? See how proud and 
grand he acts?” 

The Quetzal beat his wings and 
took to the air. There he glided 
in slow wide curves so that his tail 
feathers floated and showed to 
their best advantage. At last the 
children were able to take their 
eves from the beautiful bird and 
see the more sober hen Quetzal as 
she sat quietly upon a cedar limb. 
She was olive-green and gray, and 
she had no tail feathers but the 
male Quetzal must have thought 
her quite lovely. He tried his best 
to attract her attention, but be- 
yond a quick glance at him she 
paid no attention to his splendor. 
At last she rose and flew away and 
the male followed. 

“Well,” Jose said as he turned to 
Billie, ‘“‘was that show that the 
Quetzal bird has put on not worth 
the ride ?”’ 

“Hurry,” Billie urged. ‘“Let’s 
get back on the mules and follow 
them. I can stand anything, even 
my mule, for another sight of the 
Quetzal] bird.” 
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Bobby Rabbit and the Picture 


bB OBBY RABBIT hopped down 
he little path that led across the 
Big Meadow from the oak tree to 
the brook. The grass was so tall 
now that he could not see over it, 
but looking up he could see 
patches of blue sky through the 
waving grasses. 

He could see too some yellow 
butterflies fluttering about and 
hear the buzzing of the bees that 
were visiting a nearby patch of 
<weet clover 

A little farther along he came 
upon Mr. Bobolink perched upon 
the top of a tall weed stalk singing 
happily. Mr. Bobolink was singing 
of the flowers and sunshine and 
his two babies safely hidden in 
their clever little nest. 

He was so busy singing that he 
did not see Bobby coming along 
the path, so after listening to the 
song for a few minutes Bobby 
went on. Suddenly around a sharp 
turn in the path, Bobby nearly 
bumped into something in the 
middle of the path. He hopped 
ver it and then turned back as 
he recognized his little friend 
Timmy Field Mouse sitting there. 

“Why, Timmy!” said Bobby. 
‘What is the matter and why are 
vou sitting there?” 

“Ooooo!” squeaked the little 
mouse. “How you startled me. 
Bobby ! I was just sitting here 
thinking.” 

“Thinking?” said Bobby. “Is 
anything the matter ?” 

“Well,” answered Timmy. “Yes 
and No.” 

“What do you mean 
No’ ?” asked Bobby. 

“T mean that there is something 
the matter but there isn’t any- 
thing to do about it,” said Timmy. 

“You certainly talk very queer- 
iv today,” said Bobby. ‘““‘What do 
vou mean?” 

“Well,” explained Timmy, “I’ve 
just been visiting my cousin Jim- 
my Barn Mouse and he was telling 
me about the children at the Big 
House taking a picture of Peter 
the horse. Peter is still putting 
i airs because he’s had his pic- 
ture taken.” 

“What is having your picture 
taken?” Bobby asked. “Did Peter 

have something that the children 
took away from him?” 

“Oh no, Bobby,” said Timmy. 
‘You don’t understand. Jimmy 
explained it to me. The children 


‘Yes and 


BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS 


“I would rather have you to look at 
than all the pictures in the world.” 


have a little black box and they 
took Peter out in the yard and 
held the box in front of him and 
the little box went ‘click.’ ” 

“Then what happened?” 
Bobby. 

“Nothing more happened then, 
but vesterday they came into the 
barn with some little papers and 
on one Peter could see himself just 
as he had stood out in the yard 
that day. That was the picture 
vou see. I do wish that I had a 
picture of myself,” he ended wist- 
fullv. ““That’s what I was thinking 
about.” 

After Bobby left Timmy he kept 
thinking of Peter’s picture. 

“T’d like a picture of myself,” 
he decided. “I would give it to 
Mother Rabbit. I'm sure she would 
like to have a picture of me. I 
believe Ill go over to the barn 
and talk to Peter myself.” 

Peter was not anywhere in 
sight when Bobby reached the 
barn. In fact the place seemed to 
be quite ceserted. Bobby peeped 
into each of the horse stalls and 
looked into the little harness room 
and even in the wide sloping shed 
adjoining the barn, but not one of 
his friends could he find. 

“T might go and call on Mrs. 
Pussy and the kitten twins,” he 
thought to himself. “Mrs. Pussy 
might be able to tell me how to 
get my picture taken.” 

The more he thought about it 
the better the idea seemed to Bob- 
by so he left the barn and started 
for the Big House. As he passed 
the pig pen he heard such a squeal- 
ing that he stopped and peeped 
through a crack in the fence. 
Eight little pigs were pushing and 


asked 


jostling each other with loud baby 
squeals as each tried to get the 
most of the milk that Farmer 
Stone had left in their trough. 

“They won't be able to tell me 
how to get my picture taken,” 
thought Bobby Rabbit, so he left 
them ibbling over their dinner 
and hurried on. 

As he came near to the garage, 
a sudden loud chug-chugging 
caused him to crouch behind a 
bush and wait to see what the un- 
expected noise could be. When a 
big black car backed out with 
what seemed to Bobby the very 
loudest noise that he had ever 
heard, he was glad that he had 
waited. The cars that he had seen 
speeding by on the main road had 
never seemed as frightful as this 
roaring puffing monster so near to 
him. 

It was not until the car had 
been backed around and driven 
out of the vard that Bobby drew a 
really long breath and started on. 
this time more slowly and cau- 
tiously. 

The dog house looked inviting. 
and Bobby turned toward it won- 
dering if his friend Little White 
Dog were anywhere around, but 
the dog house too was quite empty. 

Bobby had almost given up 
hopes of finding any of his friends 
when, in a wild scramble, the kit- 
ten twins dashed around the cor- 
ner of the back porch and near) 
collided with him as he sat near 
the lower step. 

“Meow! Meow! Hello! Hello!” 
they cried, crowding around Bob- 
by. “Did vou come over to pla\ 
with us?” 

“Now really,” Bobby told them. 
“T came over to find out how to 
get my picture taken.” 

“Oh! We've had our 
taken lots of times, 
the kittens. 

“Does it hurt?” asked Bobby. 

“Does what hurt?’ asked the 
other kitten. 

“Does it hurt to have your pic- 
tures taken?’’ Bobby explained. 

The kitten twins laughed. 

“Of course not, Bobby,” they 
said. ‘““You just have to sit perfect- 
ly still for a minute and that’s al) 
there is to it.” 

“T do wish that I could have my 
picture taken,” said Bobby. 

“T’ll take your picture,” said the 
black kitten. 
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“YOU!” exclaimed Bobby in 
surprise. “Can YOU do it?” 

“The little black picture box is 
on the front porch,” said the kit- 
ten. “I’m sure that I could do it. 
You just push something and the 
little box goes ‘click’ and then the 
picture is taken.” 

“Oh good!” cried Bobby hap- 
pily. “Let’s hurry and do it now.” 

So the two little kittens fol- 
lowed by the little rabbit raced 
around to the front of the house, 
and sure enough, someone had left 
the little black picture box there 
on the table. 

The kittens got the little box 
while Bobby Rabbit sat up very 
still and straight on the soft green 
lawn. 
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“Don’t move,” cautioned one 
kitten. 

“Look this way,” 
one. 

Then Bobby heard a little click 
and it was all over. The kittens 
put the picture box back on the 
table. 

“Now you've had your picture 
taken,” they said. 

“But the picture?” cried Bobby. 
“Aren’t you going to take my pic- 
ture out of the box?” 

“We can’t,” said the kitten 
twins. “We don’t know how.” 

“But I want it,” Bobby insisted. 
“IT want to get my picture out of 
the box so that I can take it home 
and show it to my mother.” 

“You only said that you wanted 
your picture taken,” laughed the 
kittens, “and we did take your pic- 


said the other 


ture. We can’t get it out of the 
box.” 

“What good is it if it stays in 
the box?” asked Bobby. 

But the kittens had seen their 
mother coming and ran off to meet 
her without answering. 

Bobby looked at the little black 
box that held his picture. He 
didn’t know how to get it out of 
the box either, so there was noth- 
ing left to do but to go home with- 
out it. 

When Bobby Rabbit reachec 
home and told his mother all about 
his picture and the little black pic- 
ture box Mother Rabbit laughed. 

“Never mind,” she comforted 
him. “I would rather have you ti 
look at than all the pictures in th« 
world.” 


Peter Recovers His Clothes 
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And kicking off his shoes, up he climbed. 


GRACE BILLHEIMER THOMAS 


Perer lay very still listen- 
ing to the click, click of spoons 
against bowls, as the twins ate 
their bread and milk. 

Now Peter had been both tired 
and hungry when he came home, 
but the dreadful taste left in his 
mouth by the herb tea his mothe: 
had given him, had taken his ap- 
petite, so as he lay listening, his 
thoughts were not upon food; in 
stead he thought of his jacket an 
shoes he had left in MieFadden’- 
garden. His shoes were new, his 
jacket was the first he had eve 
owned with pockets. 

As he thought of his jacke' 
pockets he sat straight up in bed 
wiggling his ears, for like a flash 
he remembered the mushroom h« 
had tucked away in that pocket— 
the right hand pocket, to be exact. 

There is no denying the fact 
that Peter was very fond of bread 
and milk and clover and lettuce 
and carrots and cabbage, but 
mushrooms—he did not even have 
to be the tiniest bit hungry to eat 
mushrooms, so it was almost more 
than he could bear to think of his 
loss. It was a sponge mushroom 
too, a big, tender, juicy sponge 
mushroom. Be it said in fairness 
to Peter, he was intending to di- 
vide it with the twins, but now it 
was gone along with his coat 
Peter again lay down smacking 
his lips and making a very ugl) 
face over the bad taste left in his 
mouth, but he could not sleep. 
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After awhile the moon came up 
and shone in the window by 
Peter’s bed. It was a beautiful 
moon. Peter’s mother had planted 
wild pea vines below his window 
and now they completely covered 
the window. The tiny pink blos- 
soms peeped in, filling the room 
with perfume. Now, as Peter lay 
looking at the lacy shadows quiv- 
ering on the opposite wall, he 
thought no other rabbit in all the 
world had a room half so lovely. 
And so he fell asleep. 

How long he slept, no one 
knows, when he was_ suddenly 
awakened by a scraping at his win- 
dow. Again he sat straight up in 
bed listening. Then he heard whis- 
pers. 

“Peter, Peter, wake up,” a voice 
said. “Come with us, we have 
found your clothes.” 

Quick as the flash of a hum- 
mingbird’s wing Peter was at the 
window, and parting the vines, 
looked out saying, ““Who’s there ?” 

“We are, Billy Possum and I,” 
answered Bobby Coon. “‘We’ve 
found your clothes, come on, and 
we'll help you get them.” 

“But I never lost them,” an- 
swered Peter. “At least, that is, I 
know where they are. They are in 
McFadden’s dewberry bushes.” 

“No, they are not!” exclaimed 
Billy. “Come on, and we'll show 
vou where they are.” 

Peter hesitated, scratching his 
ear. 

“Come on, Peter, there’s noth- 
ing to be afraid of. McFadden and 
all the family are in bed, we saw 
the lights go out. The moon shines 
bright, we won’t be long,” rea- 
soned Bobby, poking his nose be- 
tween the vines and peering about 
the room, “Say, Peter, you sure 
have a pretty little room. Did your 
mother spank you for losing your 
clothes? Do you sleep in here all 
by yourself? Is this your very own 
room?” asked Bobby, his bright 
black eyes glancing here and there 
about the room. 

“No, my mother did not spank 
me, I’d much rather she had. Yes, 
this is my very own room and I 
sleep in it all by myself,” an- 
swered Peter. “I would like noth- 
ing better than to have my clothes, 
but how am I to get them?” 

The moon shone bright as day 
as the three hurried through the 
woods and across the pasture to 
McFadden’s orchard. Stopping at 
the orchard fence, they listened 
for any unusual noise, while look- 
ing all about for any possible dan- 
ger. Hearing and seeing nothing 
to frighten them, they crawled un- 


der the fence and hurried across 
the orchard to the garden gate 
where they stopped to rest in the 
shadow of the berry bushes. 

“Oh, help! help!’ screamed 
Peter, as he turned and ran just as 
fast as his legs could carry him 
back through the orchard. 

Billy looked at Bobby, and Bob- 
by looked at Billy, each asking the 
other at the same time what could 
have happened to have frightened 
Peter so. 

All at once Bobby began to 
laugh fit to split his sides. If Mc- 
Fadden himself had been there 
Bobby could not have stopped 
laughing. He knew Peter had seen 
the scarecrow standing hi zh in the 
garden clothed in Peter’s jacket 
and shoes. No wonder Peter ran. 

Bobby and Billy finally found 
him hidden behind a log over in 
the pasture, but not until they had 
explained to him the wonders of 
a scarecrow did he venture back 
to the garden. 


Crawling under the gate, they 
made their way between the cab- 
bages to the scarecrow standing 
with arms stretched high above 
their heads. 

Poor Peter trembled with fear 
as he followed behind Bobby and 
Billy. You must remember the 
dreadful fright Peter had had 
that very day in this same garden. 
Why, when one stops to think of 
his narrow escape one just has to 
admit that Peter was really a 
very brave little fellow to come 
inside the garden again, even 
with friends, after such a dread- 
ful experience. 

“Well,” said Bobby, as they 
stopped before the scarecrow, 
“there are your clothes, Peter. 
Are you surprised to find them 
there?” 

“Yes,” echoed Billy Possum. 
“There are your clothes, Peter.” 

Slowly Peter looked from Billy 
to Bobby and back again, all the 
time scratching his ear and wig- 
gling his nose. “Well, what good 
is it going to do me to find them? 
I can’t climb,” reasoned Peter. 

“IT can climb and Bobby can 
climb. We'll take turns getting 
them down. It will be quite a 
chore but we can do it, I’m sure,” 
said Billy. And kicking off his 
shoes, up he climbed, his body 
making strange shadows on the 
cabbages as he worked the shoe 
this way and that, before finally 
getting it loose. As he reached the 
ground, Bobby climbed up, and 
with much grumbling and grunt- 
ing he finally dropped the other 
shoe to the ground. 
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Backing down the post, Bobby 
sat down to rest while Billy again 
climbed up to get the jacket. But 
try as he might, he could not 
budge it the tiniest little bit. 
Nimbly his little fingers worked, 
but in vain. At last, quite ex- 
hausted, he gave it up and came 
down to rest while Bobby tried 
his luck. 

Swiftly Bobby’s little black 
hands flew back and forth trying 
to unfasten the buttons until he. 
too, was quite tired out, but with- 
out success. Descending to the 
ground he sat quite still gazing at 
the moon. 

Now Billy knew that when 
Bobby Coon sat very still like 
that, he was thinking very hard, 
so he, too, sat very still, waiting. 

Peter, thinking they were rest- 
ing, thought only of the delicious 
mushroom in the pocket of his 
jacket, and of the feast he would 
have when he got his jacket. 

“Billy, I just don’t believe we 
can get it, do you?” Bobby asked 
anxiously. 

“Well, I’m beginning te be 
afraid we’re not going to, either, 
and I’m sure sorry to disappoint 
Peter,” answered Billy. 

“What's that about disappoint- 
ing me?” asked Peter, perking up 
his ears and hopping closer. 

“We're afraid we can’t get your 
jacket off the scarecrow and we’re 
sorry,” answered Bobby. 

“Tf we could gnaw now—hur- 
rah! I have it, let’s go get Paddy 
Beaver, he’ll have it down in a 
jiffy !” exclaimed Bobby excitedly. 

“T’ll go, I can run faster than 
either of you and after all it’s my 
coat.” And away he ran, across 
the orchard, down through the 
pasture to the woods. 

Almost before Billy Possum 
could say “ripe persimmon” Peter 
and Paddy Beaver came hurrying 
through the orchard. 

“Now, Paddy,” explained Bob- 
by, “if you will be so kind as to 
gnaw this pole down, Peter will 
have his jacket just as good as it 
was before McFadden put it up 
there.” 

“Wait just a moment, Bobby,” 
said Peter. “Just why are all of 
you so kind to me, and how am I 
ever going to pay you for what 
you are doing for me? That’s 
what I want to know. Bless my 
whiskers if I can understand it at 
all, at all.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing at all,” 
Bobby and Billy both answered. 
“You see, it’s like this, Peter,” 
Bobby continued. “We don’t like 
McFadden any better than you 
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do, he sets traps for us every win- 
ter and he sets his dogs on us 
every time he sees us. We’re not 
safe anywhere nor any time at 
all.” 

“Yes,” said Billy, “he has 
dozens of persimmon trees on this 
place. The ripe persimmons lie 
thick on the ground every fall. He 
never eats them, but do you think 
he allows me any peace when I 
climb a tree to eat a few? No, he 
does not. Why, he sets traps at the 
foot of every hollow tree he finds, 
thinking I may have gone to sleep 
in it. He killed my poor mother 
last fall.” 

“Oh, Billy, we are so sorry,” 
Bobby and Paddy exclaimed in 
one breath. “No wonder you do 
not like him.” 

“Well,” drawled Paddy, “I 
thought I was the only one who 
had to look out for traps. I do de- 
clare, I’m sure glad you came for 
me, Peter.” 

“T don’t blame you fellows for 
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wanting to tear down McFadden’s 
scarecrow, but I thought perhaps 
—I mean [| thought maybe it was 
because you liked me a little bit,” 
said Peter. 

“Oh, as to that,” hastily an- 
swered Bobby, “we do like you 
heaps, Peter. You’re a swell fel- 
low, you go about your own busi- 
ness bothering no one. Why, 
Peter, we all know you wouldn’t 
harm a single person on this 
whole farm. Don’t you realize we 
all like you because of that? Why, 
sure, you’re a swell fellow, Peter. 
We all think so.” 

Paddy set to work gnawing the 
pole and in no time at all had it 
down. Swiftly he gnawed the 
arms in two and before Peter 
knew it, Billy handed him the 
coat. 

With a squeal of pure delight, 
Peter put it on. Taking the mush- 
room from his pocket, he offered 
it to his friends, but Paddy, 
thanking him, explained that he 


ate only bark with now and then 
a few berries thrown in, while 
Bobby ate them only when ex- 
tremely hungry and Billy Possum 
ate them not at all. 

Putting the mushroom back in 
his pocket, Peter thanked his 
three friends and bidding them 
goodnight, started for home on 
the jump. 

Bobby and Billy wandered 
down to the creek where Bobby 
dined on crawfish while Billy ate 
June berries. 

Paddy returned to his home 
happy to know he had been of 
service to the little friend whom 
they all loved. 

Peter’s mother was so pleased 
over the recovery of his jacket 
and shoes that she gave him 
doughnuts and a bowl of milk 
with two spoonfuls of cream add- 
ed, for his breakfast. 

Peter gave the twins the mush- 
room which his mother cut in 
two pieces exactly the same size 


The Wise Little Snail 


NORA LEE 


This morning in my garden, gay, 


I found a little snail 


And every place that he had gone 


He left a shiny trail 


He had two funny kind of kKorns 


With eyes upon the end, 


[ bet if it could straighten out 
It would be awfully tall. 
But then I guess it grows that way 


It never can untwist 


For it’s a tiny little shell 


Much harder than your fist. 


They say a snail has just one foot, 


And even that’s so slow 


He hardly seems to move at all. 


But one thing more I know 


Whenever he’s afraid of things 


He takes his horns and eyes 


And foot, and crawls into his house 


I think he’s very wise. 


And such a funny kind of house; 


It seemed to bend and bend 


Until it looked all twisted 


Into a little ball. 
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All of a sudden she heard 
a strange murmuring sound. 
She choked back her tears and 
listened. 
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Clever Downy Caterpillar 


GILLETTE FRENCH 


ILLUSTRATED BY AUTHOR 


— was once a beautiful 
little caterpillar who was very, 
VERY lazy and would not spin the 
silk to make her blanket. Her 
mother talked and pleaded with 
her, but it had no effect on her. 
This lazy little caterpillar’s name 
was Downy. 

After awhile Downy’s mother 
lost her patience and scolded her 
lazy daughter. This hurt Downy’s 
feelings more than anything that 
her mother could do, and she be- 
gan to cry bitterly. 

At that moment Mrs. Oolong, 
the inchworm who lived next door. 
came humping along and heard 
the sad weeping and being a kind- 
hearted soul she stopped to see 
what was the trouble. 

“Why is sweet little Downy cry- 
ing, Mother Caterpillar?’ asked 
Mrs. Oolong. “I could hear her in 
the street.” 

Now Mrs. Caterpillar was 
ashamed to tell her neighbor how 
azy her daughter was and so she 
sald: 

“Because she wants to spin all 
the time and I think she should 
stop to rest awhile.” 

At this Mrs. Oolong was de- 
lighted for she needed a blanket 
for her tiny son, Little Looie 


Oolong. Looie was much too small 
to spin, although his mammy and 
pappy claimed he was very smart. 

“Come, my dear Downy, and 
you may spin a cocoon for my lit- 
tle Looie, and if you spin a fine, 
fine thread you may be his bride. 
That is certainly worth working 
for!’ said Mrs. Oolong proudly. 

Now Mrs. Caterpillar was glad 
to have Downy go over to the 
Oolongs for she hoped that it 
might cure her of her laziness and 
possibly she might learn how to 
spin from Mammy Oolong. 

But Downy was very frightened 
when she thought of how she was 
going to be put to a test, for she 
didn’t even know how to begin to 
spin a cocoon, And kind Mrs. 
Oolong had said that she was to 
start the next day. 

That night after everyone had 
gone to bed and the house was 
very still, poor little Downy lay 
awake in her small bed upstairs 
in the Oolong’s house. She wished 
that the night would never end. 
But the moon traveled across the 
sky and she knew that her wish 
would not be granted. Then she 
wished that the day wouldn’t 
come, but when she saw the light 
streaks in the sky, she knew that 
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wish wouldn’t be granted either. 
Then she began to weep as if her 
heart would break. 

All of a sudden she heard a 
strange murmuring sound and she 
choked back her tears and lis- 
tened. There it was again! 

Swish, swish—swish, swish— 
swish, swish! 

Downy could feel the hair on 
her back stand up straight. She 
didn’t dare move. She pulled the 
silken blanket up around her head. 
Then she heard a sweet voice say, 
“Come, Downy dear, why do you 
weep?” 

Then another said, “Tell us 
what troubles you.” 

Still another said, ““Maybe we 
“an help you, who knows.” 

Downy lowered the _ blanket 
enough to peek out with one eye 
to see where the voices came from, 
but she couldn’t see very well with 
one eye. So she peeked out with 
the other eve, And even then she 
could barely make out three fig- 
ures in the dim light of the break- 
ing day. 

“Who-o00 are y-y-you?” asked 
Downy in a quivering voice, for 
she was still frightened. 

“We are the silkworms that 
spin the thread, while we do the 
spinning vou stay in your bed,” 
they sang in chorus. 

“My this sounds interesting,” 
said Downy to herself. “T’ll just 
look into this matter.” 

Then speaking aloud, she said: 

“Do vou know why I was cry- 
ing?” 

“Yes, ves, we can guess,” they 
answered. 

“But I don’t know how to spin,” 
wept Downy. “Could you teach me 
how before it becomes day ? I love 
little Looie Oolong and I would 
like to be his bride, but I must spin 
him a silken blanket this very 
day !”’ 

“What a noble husband you'd 
be winning if you’d let us do your 
spinning,” they whispered in her 
ear, coaxingly. 

Something in their voices made 
Downy wonder. Was it because 
they sounded too sweet, or what? 
Oh well, she couldn’t lose anything 
and she had everything to gain. 

“How much will it cost me to 
have you do my spinning?” she 
asked, anxiously. 

“Oh the cost is very high and 
you must pay without a sigh,” 
they sang together. 

“Deary me, Oh, DEAR-RY 
ME!” thought Downy but she got 
no further for the silkworms 
were again chanting: 
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“Lock your door at break of day 
And tell them you are working, 
Stay in bed, and for small pay 

We'll labor with no shirking.” 

“But tell me first, please, how 
much must I pay you,” said 
Downy stubbornly. It did no good, 
however, for all the three silk- 
worms would say was: 

“If we work for you all day, 

Then at night we’ll ask for pay!” 

“Well, there is nothing I can do 
about it anyway, for I will surely 
get into trouble if I do not let 
them spin for me, and maybe they 
will not be so hard on me as I am 
imagining,” she said to herself. 

“All right,” Downy said aloud, 
“T will trust you. I will stay in bed 
while you spin me a fine silken 
blanket and then I will pay you 
whatever you wish when you are 
finished.” 

By this time it was broad day- 
light and Downy climbed out of 
her bed and locked her door. And 
just in time, too, for she heard 
Mrs. Oolong humping up the 
stairs. 

“Time to get up, Downy, and 
have your breakfast, so that you 
can get an early start at your 
spinning,” called Mrs. Oolong. 

“Oh, do you mind bringing my 
breakfast on a tray,” cried Downy 
through the keyhole. “I am so 
busy I do not want to stop to go 
to the table.” 

“Just as you wish,” answered 
Mammy Oolong and she humped 
back down to the kitchen to get 
the tray which she brought back 
and set at Downy’s door. 

Downy waited until she heard 
Mammy Oolong go and then softly 
opened the door and picked up the 
tray of food. 
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Now Downy was a kind-heart- 
ed caterpillar and even though she 
was very hungry herself, she 
thought about the little silkworms 
who were working for her. 

“Here is something good for 
you to eat,” she whispered to the 
busy silkworms and went back to 
bed. 

The silkworms quickly ate up 
the breakfast and began to work 
again. They spun and spun all 
morning as hard as they could, 
while lazy Downy stayed in bed. 

At noon time Mrs. Oolong again 
brought a tray filled with goodies, 
but hearing the spinning in the 
bedroom she tiptoed downstairs 
once more after tapping at 
Downy’s door. She did not want to 
disturb her while she was so busy 
at her work. 

Once more Downy set the tray 
in front of the silkworms and 
again they ate all the food. 

While this was going on, the 
little Downy was getting pretty 
hungry, but she only said to her- 
self: “Oh, well, it is for a good 
cause,’ and she stayed in bed all 
the afternoon. She really didn’t 
mind for she was a very lazy 
caterpillar. 

Soon it began to get dark and 
the spinning went on faster then 
ever. Again came the tray and 
again Downy put it before the 
silkworms without eating a 
mouthful herself. 

Finally it was very dark and 
the humming of the spinners 
stopped. Then they said, “See the 
blanket we have made? Isn’t it a 
pretty shade?” 

And there on the chair hung the 
most beautiful cocoon that Downy 
had ever seen. She clapped her 
hands with joy. 


“Oh, my dears, you may have 
anything that you wish,” she 
cried. “You have been so very 
kind to me.” 

Then the silkworms sang: 

“Tf you think that we’ve been kind 
And really want to pay, 
To your wedding, would you 
mind, 
If we should want to stay ?” 

“Oh, do stay. Please stay all the 
rest of your lives if you wish,” 
cried Downy. 

Downy then took the beautiful 
blanket downstairs and showed 
it with great pride to Mrs. Oolong 
and Little Looie. 

Mammy Oolong said, “Why 
Downy dear, I had no idea that 
you could spin so beautifully !” 

“Oh, Mrs. Oolong, I must con- 
fess that I did not do the spin- 
ning,” cried Downy. Then in tears 
she related to Mammy Oolong and 
Little Looie how the three silk- 
worms had done it all for her. 

“Stop crying Downy,” said Lit- 
tle Looie. “I wish to marry you 
anyway. Anyone that is smart 
enough to have experts do her 
spinning for her is too clever to 
work. We will keep the silkworms 
with us always and you will never 
have to learn to spin.” 

Mrs. Oolong, who thought Looie 
was very smart indeed, agreed 
with him that Downy was very 
clever, and would make him a fine 
wife. 

And Mrs. Caterpillar, too, was 
very proud of Downy when she 
heard of her clever scheme. 

The silkworms were glad the: 
were to have a nice home with Lit- 
tle Looie and Downy. 

And Downy was contented, fo 
she would never have to learn t: 
spin all the rest of her life. 


Cassiopeia’s Chair 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


W nen you have been able 


to locate “The Great Dipper’’ in 
western skies, you can next look 
for “Cassiopeia’s Chair.” This 
constellation is on the left of the 
North Star, Polaris, which you 
will remember is in line of the two 
outside stars of the Big Dipper. 
It is in the form of a W, up-ended 
on its side. In her chair sits Queen 
Cassiopeia enthroned in the heav- 


ens. She belongs to what is called 
“The Royal Family,” consisting of 


four major constellations: King “- 
Queen Cas- 


Cephus, his wife 
siopeia, their daughter, Princess 
Andromeda, and her lover Per- 
seus. Old tales tell us that this 
royal family was placed among 
the stars on account of the roman- 
tic love-story of Andromeda and 
Perseus. 
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The Poetry Corner 


THE TREASURE 


CLARA G. CORNELL 
“If you hunt at the foot of a 
rainbow,” 
I once heard my grandmother 


say, 

“You will find there a golden 
treasure 

That someone has _ hidden 
away.” 


So as soon as I saw a rainbow 
Come to earth near the end of 
our ground 
I hurried right out with my 
shovel and pail 
To discover what gold could be 
found. 


My digging uncovered no treasure 

And I ended my hunt in despair, 

Then I saw that the gold was not 
buried, 

For dandelions gleamed every- 
where. 


WHY DAYS ARE LONG 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


In June the world’s so fair a sight 
With all its blooming flowers 
The sun is loath to go to bed, 
So lingers up for hours. 
That’s why the days in June are 
long, 
The longest in the year, 
Now don’t you think it’s very nice 
To have the sun stay here? 


A FINE BOUQUET 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


Buttercups and daisies 
Though common as can be 
When in a vase together 
Are something nice to see. 


And when they’re mixed with 
grasses 
They make a fine bouquet 
Which, since it’s made of common 
flowers, 
Can be renewed each day. 


HUMMINGBIRD NEWS 


BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


A hummingbird 

Cried, “Do you know, 
Though I am small, 

I quickly go 

Both forward, backward 
On swift wing ?— 

No other bird 

Can do this thing!” 


ON THE FARM 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The farmer gets up early, and 

He feeds each beast and bird, 

And these are all the different 
sounds 

Of “Thank You” that are heard: 


The hen says, “‘Cluck,”’ 
The dog, “Bow Wow!” 
The duck says, “Quack!” 
The cat, “Meow!” 


The sheep says, “Baa!” 
The pig just squeals ; 
He’s so excited 

“Bout his meals; 


The sparrows chirp, 
The cow says, “Moo!” 
The pigeons thank 
By saying, “Coo!” 


The lamb says, ““Maa!” 
The horse says, “Neigh!” 
And that’s the way 
They start the day! 


MATCH SAFETY 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 
Keep away from matches; 
They really aren’t a toy; 
And you will stay a happier 
Little girl or boy. 


BALLS 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I see balls of every kind, 
Some I buy and some I find. 


Some I own, and others see, 
Hanging from a bush or tree. 


Some to play with, some to eat, 
Some to decorate the street. 


Nuts and apples, nice and round, 
Are as good as I have found. 


Oranges, with leaves of green, 
Are as round as I have seen! 


In the cornfield, on a vine, 


Pumpkins grow both large and 
fine. 


Balls to roll and balls to eat, 
Balls on trees along the street. 


Balls in windows, slick and shined, 
Many different kinds I find. 
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INVITATION 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 
This year in my garden 
I’m planning a Zoo; 
So, please come to visit. 
I'll show it to you! 


There’ll be dogwood and cowslip, 
And elephant’s ear, 

Foxgloves, and tigers,— 

(Just lilies! Don’t fear!) 


There’ll be cockscombs and dande- 
lions, 


All very tame; 
So,—please come to visit, 
I'l] show them by name! 


MY MOUTH 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I use my mouth 
So much each day, 
I'm glad it doesn’t 
Wear away. 


It helps me talk, 

It helps me chew, 
It helps me laugh, 
(That’s fun to do!) 


It helps me sing, 
It helps me yawn, 
It helps me even 
Blow a horn. 


It helps me shout, 

It helps me smile, 

And people say 

THAT’S quite worthwhile! 


I'm glad my mouth 
Is there to stay, 

It makes me happy 
Every day! 


ALIKE AND DIFFERENT 
VIRGINIA BLANCK 

A caterpillar and a worm 

Are much alike in habit— 

They move by squirming cleverly, 

Not hopping like a rabbit. 


They look so much alike except 
The first one dresses better. 

You never see a worm who wears 
A nice soft fuzzy sweater. 
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JUNE, 1943 


Question: In the June, 1942, issue of “American 
Childhood” the book, “Under the Circus Tent,” by 
F. Marie Foster was mentioned as a reference 
book. Would you please send me the name of the 
publisher? I am using the “Circus” as a class 
project. 


ANSWER: The article “Under the Circus Tent” was 
published in the May, 1941, edition of Elementary 
English Review. This magazine is published at 4070 
Vicksburg Ave., Detroit, Mich. May I also suggest 
two other units on the Circus published by Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, “Our Very Own Circus” 
No. 68 by Underwood, 25c. “Our Penny Circus,” No. 
9 by Gooch, 25c. 


Question: Would you please send me any informa- 
tion concerning material for a Mother Goose Pro- 
gram suitable for first and second grades. 


ANSWER: I would suggest the unit “Mother Goose 
Land” (No. 9) by Blaney, published by Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. Also the following books: 
School Playhouse, Austin, Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
Boston; Reading for Enjoyment, Noble & Noble, 
New York City; Special Days in Primary Grades, 
A. Flanagan & Co., Chicago; Action Poems and 
Plays for Children, Thos. Crowell, New York City; 
Acting Plays for Boys and Girls, Beckley-Cardy, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Question: | am a teacher of the first four grades 
in a consolidated school and am planning to help 
give the program for the last day which is 
April 30. Will you please give me some suggestions 
and help? Would you advise giving an Easter 
play? 


ANSWER: Why not a Health Play? It is so highly 
emphasized these days. I might suggest the book, 
Health Plays for Children, published by Beckley- 
Cardy, Chicago, Health Plays & Dialogues (40c), 
F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. Also: Den- 
ton’s New Program Book, published by Albert 
Whitman, Chicago. Dialogues and Plays by Edith 
Painton, published by Beckley-Cardy, Chicago. 
There is a portfolio of plays called Let’s Pretend, by 
Colwell, which is excellent. Published by C. H. Cong- 
don, 508 W. 26th St., New York City. 


Question: Where can I get good samples of short 

reading units that grow out of the child’s actual 

experience? 

ANSWER: I should recommend Chapter VIII, es- 
pecially pages 159-170, from Reading Activities in 
the Primary Grades by Storm and Smith. 


The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive prac- 
tical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use THE CLEARING 


GROUND freely. 


Question: Why do you consider reading from 
charts valuable as a preliminary to reading from 
books? 

ANSWER: 1. The children in reading from the 
chart feel that reading is an outgrowth and a part 
of any school activity. 

2. Oral expression is stimulated through the 
reading of charts and the children are led to express 
their thoughts with a purpose in view. 

3. The children take pleasure in reading what 
they themselves have expressed. 

4, The chart-reading lesson is composed by the 
children and is based on their experiences and, 
hence, is always vital and interesting to them. 

5. Charts help to correct reading attitudes—not 
merely by pronouncing the words but by getting 
meaning for content. 

6. The chart presents a single objective and 
focuses the attention of the group on one thing 
through developing attention and concentration. 
The child also learns right habits of reading from 
left to right, and from top to bottom of the page. 
The chart-reading also gives to the teacher opportu- 
nity to detect whether the children are forming cor- 
rect eye habits. 


Question: I need material for a Pan-American 
Bulletin Board display in April. Suitable posters, 
large or small, or other material could be used. 
Will you please suggest what I could get and 
where? 

ANSWER: If I were you I would write directly to 
the Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C. They 
offer all kinds of booklets on the subject for as little 
as five cents apiece. 


Question: In connection with one of my college 
classes it is necessary that I know what our chil- 
dren’s magazines are doing at the present time 
through their publications to overcome the ever- 
present problem of racial prejudice. If you can 
furnish some information for me about this prob- 
lem I would be more than grateful. 


ANSWER: The following children’s magazines are 
publishing stories, poems, plays, articles, pageants 
and numerous other types of material as a means 
of promoting world friendliness. The Story Parade, 
published by the Story Parade, Inc., New York City ; 
Parent Magazine, Parent’s Institute, 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York City; American Girl, 155 E. 44th 
St., New York City; Boy’s Life, 2 Park Ave., New 
York City; Child Life, 1 East 42nd St., New York 
City; Children’s Activities, Child Training Assoc., 
Inc., 1010 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. I would also 
include the children’s newspapers like Weekly 
Reader, Every Week, Current Events and Red Cross 
Bulletin, ete. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Ration Book Covers 

CHILDREN enjoy making 
something they can take home. 
Have them make a Ration Book 
Cover for their Mother. Use an 
envelope for a pattern, unseal it 
and cut a pattern from it. The 
patterns will vary because if one 
family has three in it naturally 
they will not want one as large 
as a family who has ten books. 

Use black oilcloth or any bright 
color and line with cretonne. Glue 
the cretonne and let stand over 
night until thoroughly dry. 

Fold over using a large darning 
needle to buttonhole with silkateen 
in contrasting color. To hold flap 
down sew on a snap. 

Have the children paint a de- 
sign of flowers on the outside or 
have a simple design of a wind- 
mill in black. 

Children feel very proud when 
taking something home they have 
made, It also teaches children to 
work with their hands. 

—HELEN C. LARGE 


No uphill work with Dixon 
Beginners Pencils in your 


Primary Grades. In two fin- 


inimitable lead. 


“BEGINNERS 


308 


School Bureau 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


“SIGHT SAVER 
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AT YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 


Comparison Day 

[N June the children delight 
in comparing what they know now 
with what they knew in Septem- 
ber. Give them a chance io talk 
about it and show their various 
papers to other members of the 
class. Besides being an inspiration 
to the children, it’s a revelation to 
the teacher to find out just what 
has been absorbed by the pupil in 
the course of a year. If he can 
mention any fact he knows now, 
it’s a proof he has retained the in- 
formation. Penmanship is a sub- 
ject which can be used most ef- 
fectively on comparison day. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


An Interesting Social Science Class 

To create interest in my sec- 
ond grade Social Science Class I 
assign a subject such as “My 
Pets,” or “‘The Best Time I Ever 
Had.” Each child stands before 
the class and tells his experience. 
They become so enthusiastic they 
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Vote: Contributions for this 


Department always wel- 


are 
come. The everyday classroom 
help which they represent has 


proved valuable and popular. 


We want to hear from vou, 
telling 


how you solved a teaching prob- 


our individual reader. 
lem, how vou are expressing neu 
ideas in developing the regular 


subjects of the course of study. 


Vanuscripts should be typed: 
three 
months in advance. For all con- 


if seasonal, submitted 


tributions used we will send one 
dollar upon publication. 
Address: AMERICAN 


HOOD, Springfield. Mass. 


CHILD- 


can hardly wait their turn to talk. 
They look forward to the Social 
Science class periods. 

—ELNORA HENNEY 
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“Flag Day” 

PD uRING the last year many of 
the national magazines have been 
using the American Flag for their 
cover designs. The children have 
been collecting these pictures as 
their classroom hobby and have 
truly become flag conscious. They 
have mounted and conserved them 
in original ways. On Flag Day, an 
exhibition of these flags was 
given. One pupil gave the history 
of the flag, and this was followed 
by the Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag and numerous Flag songs 
ending with the Star Spangled 
Banner. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Offational Collage of Education 
e TEACHERS ARE IN GREAT DEMAND 


Full program of preparation for teaching. Eiementary 
grades, kindergarten, nursery schoo! and child care centers 
Chiidren's demonstration sekoo! and observation center 
summer elasses. Loeated on Chicago's lovely 

ort Shore near lake. B. E. degree conferred (4 years), 
a 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate and l-year course 
fer coBege graduates. Write for list of successful alumnae 

National College of Education 


EDONA DEAN BAKER Pres. Box 312-G Evanston, tt! 


MILTON BRADLEY'S 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 
270-274 King Street. West 
Toronto. Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have 
represented Milton Bradley 
- Company. A complete stock of 
their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 
Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS.., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Classroom Hoarders 


IN many instances we have 
found children who love to hoard 
schoo] material in their desks. 
One child may delight in col- 
lecting chalk. His desk may be 
filled with pieces of all sizes which 
he may never use or intend to use. 
Another pupil will grab any pencil 
he sees and hide it away in his 
desk. These children are not dis- 
honest. Often they will gladly dis- 
tribute the material when called 
upon to share with others. 

However, we teachers like to 
discourage this habit for obvious 
reasons. Since the war, we have 
found that by merely using the 
word HOARDER the children re- 
alize it is an unpatriotic name 
which no one admires. We wrote 
on the school bulletin board this 
question: 

“Are there any hoarders in this 
room ?” 

That strange as it may seem 
was sufficient to cure any pupil 
who previously had cultivated the 
habit of hoarding. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


A Spelling Contest 


A SPELLING contest which 
has promoted much interest and 
better grades is used in my Second 
Grade. The sides are chosen, divid- 
ing good and poor spellers equally 
among both sides. A new captain 
is chosen each week for each side, 
one who has not missed a word 
during the previous week. 

The name of each team is writ- 
ten on the board. Captains go to 
the board to start the contest and 
others follows as seated, back of 
the captains. If a child cannot 
write the word given him he waits 
until the next one on his team 
writes it. A mark is then placed 
under the name of his team. He 
writes the word several times on 
the board. The side having the 
least number of marks wins. 
There is keen competition, and the 
ones who cause their team to lose 
are urged to work harder. 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 


Opportunity knocks now as never before 


FREE ENROLLMENT 


ROCKY MT. 


> 


1906 


Largest, Most Widely 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Tested Schoolroom Helps— irom rage 6s) 


Patronized Teachers’ 


This contest is preceded by the 
usual practice on new words and 
review of old words. There is prac- 
tice in writing the words on the 
board, on paper and oral spelling. 

—LOLA F. TAGUE 


Excursions 

Many valuable trips can be 
planned for the last weeks of 
school which will carry over into 
worthwhile activities for summer 
vacation. A trip to a post office or 
to the nearest neighborhood store 
where defense stamps are sold wil] 
encourage the children to continue 
their regular buying of stamps 
through the vacation weeks. An 
excursion to several well planned 
gardens will arouse interest in 
caring for their own gardens. 

A trip to a public playground 
and a discussion of the proper use 
of the playground equipment, 
ways of being safe at play and the 
sharing of the playground willing- 
ly will encourage the group to find 
worthwhile play activities after 
school is over. 

An excursion to the public 1li- 
brary will add another interest in 
the proper use of leisure time. All 
of these interests for summer 
months will aid in making the 
children self-reliant, which trait 
seems so necessary and timely. 

—HERALD G. HEDGCOCK 


HOLLAND 
For Rhythm Band 
(See page 45) 

Instructions for teachers: 

1. All who take part in the per- 
formance of this Rhythm Band 
piece must be taught the song, 
words and melody first, having 
them by memory before the next 
step is taken. 

2. Teach each group of perform- 
ers separately, adding the instru- 
ment part to the song. : 

3. When step 2 is mastered, 
work with the entire group. 

4. Variety may be obtained by 
shaking the tambourine through- 
out stanzas two and four. 


in the Better 
Positions 


Write Fer Enreliment Material 


T EAC HERS’ AGENCY 


Agency in the West 
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THE PERFECT MODELING MATERIAL 


PLA STELINIE 


TRADE MARK 


—OS'TE CLAY— MA 


CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 

ANTISEPTIC-ALWAYS SOFT 

AND PLASTIC-FOR USE IN 

EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 

DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 
ART SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD,MASSACHUSETTS 
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New— Timely—Constructive—Emphazing Patriotism 


—a portfolio containing sixteen plates of outline pictures for 
copying and coloring. Each bears a caption to use as title of 


composition or oral story. 


This economical series of plates is an excellent source of 
drawing, coloring, composition, and historical event study for 


Subjects include, besides those i!- 
lustrated: The Capitol, Uncle Sam, 
Liberty, Prairie Schooner, Consti- 
tution of U.S., U.S. Ships, Betsy 


a sixteen-week period . . . Enclosed in ‘‘Spirit of ’76’’ portfolio, Ross. 


printed in red and blue. 


ART FOR YOUR SAKE 


... the Art Appreciation portfolios of the National Art Soci- 
ety as used by them in connection with their Nation-wide 
radio program, ‘‘Art for Your Sake.”’ 


Each portfolio contains sixteen magnificent color repro- 
ductions of great Masterpieces, approximately 11” x 14”, large 
enough to show details for class study. The 48 Masterpieces 
in the three portfolios comprise a history of painting from 
the Renaissance down to the present day. 


PORTFOLIO 1—American—Twentieth Century; Italian Ren- 
aissance ; Renaissance in Northern Europe; Baroque Painting. 


PORTFOLIO 2—The Netherlands; English Painting; French 
Rococo; Classicism and Romanticism. 


PORTFOLIO 3—Realism and Impression; Post-Impression; 
European-Twentieth Century; Contemporary American. 


Price, each portfolio $1.00 postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


For enclosed $ send the items checked. 
Our America — 40c. 

Eskimo Village — 60c. 

Abraham Lincoln — 60c. 


Art for Your Sake tf} 2{[] 3[] — $1.00 each. 


Name 
Address 


Size of plates, 8’ x 11 inches. 


Price, postpaid . 


ESKIMO VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


This set of cut-outs is ideal to be used in conjunction with 
your study of the Northland—its people, their habits and 
mode of living. 

Eight sheets of cut-outs on heavy Bristol board showing 
Eskimo men, women, children, houses, dogs, igloos, sleds, 
polar bears, boats, weapons used. Gives a complete and vivid 
picture of the habits, dress, food, customs, etc., of our neigh- 
bors of the far Northlands. 


Price, postpaid 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


This set of splendid cut-outs gives a true picture of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and his boyhood home. Unique, interesting, 
and educationally correct for the study of the life of Lincoln. 

They lend themselves to use in sand-table work and 


other activities in relation to Lincoln and the customs of 
the people of his time. 


Price, postpaid 60C 
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